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STOCKMEN! 
SAVE TIME... 
GET THE LONG-LASTING... 


NE-SHOT 


PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


CILLIN FORTIFIED 


DIBENZYLETHYLENEDIAMINE DIPENICILLIN G AND PROCAINE PENICILLIN G IN AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 


@ Gives immediate high blood levels with 


continuous protection up to 6 days. 
Alway 
FRANK 
In serious, acute infections, immediate blood levels of authori 
trading 
penicillin in the animal followed by lower but long- fi] , You 
Franklir 


lasting levels, are desirable. Injection Bicillin Fortified i} hyo"*s* 


gives both in a single injection. 


Supplied: Bicillin Fortified is most useful when you want to 

Bicillin eres 300 

50 cc. vials of 150,000 units ; ; ; : : ” 
= thes ta give a sick animal treatment that is effective imme 
rocaine penicillin per cc. 


he same formula is also diately and then continues for a long period of time 
supplied in a 10 ce. vial. 


Bicillin Fortified GOO —without disturbing the animal by repeated injections. 
Boxes of 10 Tubex® sterile- 

needle units, each cartridge 

containing 300,000 units 

Bicillin and 300,000 units 


procaine penicillin. Mie WA ; 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH. PRODUCTS SUPPLIER ——Pnitaceiphia 2, 2 
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Dou't 
Feed Lice All Winter! 


FRANKLIN One-Treatment Control 
Really Rids Your Herd of Lice 


Why tolerate these blood-sucking parasites when both lice 
and eggs are destroyed by one application of 


FRANKLIN LICE-TICK 
DIP or SPRAY 


(new name for Franklin D-THANE) 


To solve your louse problem, Franklin has compounded two 
powerful insecticides with suspending agencies that readily 
mix with water. 


You get quick kill of both lice and eggs and prolonged 


protection against reinfestation. Two popular concen- 
trated forms; wettable powder and emulsifiable liquid. 


Always Accessible Anywhere! 
FRANKLIN Products are handled by 
authorized Drug Stores in nearly every 
trading center. 

You get helpful counsel as well as 
Franklin dependable quality from these 
professionally trained Pharmacists. . . 
Name of nearest Dealer on request. 


Effective 


Also rids your stock Treatment For 

of ticks, scab, 

cane Aenean SHIPPING FEVER 

om Calf Diphtheria, Foot Rot, 
Metritis and Calf Pneumonia 


FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 


Overcome many forms of infection 
with this newer scientific treat- 
ment that combines three sulfon- 
amides. Rapidly gaining in pop- 
ularity is the still greater potency 
and broader scope from using 
Franklin Penicillin or Penicillin 
Streptomycin in combination with 
Franklin Tri-Sulfa. 


DEHORN NOW! 


Those calves missed in the spring 
should have their horns removed 
this fall. Use the Barnes De- 
horner, or the special Franklin 
Dehorning Saw. 

Protect the wounds with 

BLOODSTOPPER 
the ideal dressing in powder 
form. 


Detailed data on Franklin products set forth in the complete 


Franklin Catalog free from local dealer or any Franklin Office. 


eT ——__ 


O.M.FRANKLIN SerumCO| 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE AMARILLO % a 
FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO MONTGOMERY 
SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


BILLINGS CALGARY 











Certainly— 


Every rancher is working to produce top quality steers— 
like the two Wyoming-raised champion 4-H steers pic- 
tured below. They are heavy, well fleshed steers that 
gained near 3 Ibs. per day per steer. 










































80% OF CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 


Comes by way of the sire. The select, fast-gaining, burly 
173 head of Hereford bulls offered by 44 Wyoming breed- 
ers at the Casper, Wyo., sale on Nov. 23 can help you in 
your breeding program to produce: 


@ A 90% calf crop or better 

@ Heavy feeder calves and yearlings that top the markets 
@ Weighty cows of top quality 

@ Easy-keeping, good-doing, rustling cattle 


For the kind of Hereford bulls that will be a satis- 
faction to own and profitable to you——select your 
needs at the great 


CASPER Sale on NOV. 23rd. 


173 Bulls will sell in 5 pens of 5, 10 
pens of 3, 18 pens of 2 and 82 singles. 


Wyoming Hereford Assn. 


Tony Fellhauer, Sec., Laramie, Wyo. 





ADVERTISING HELPS — Posts 
and stickers aid in promoting 
sale of beef. We know you regi, 
that anything along this line of a 
vertising that helps us_ helps yo 
—John Ebner, Ebner Bros. Pack: 
Wichita County, Tex. 





FIELDMAN VISITS OREGON 
Range dry. Hay crop about nom; 
Cattle numbers on ranches holding | 
usual carrying capacity in Malhe, 
County, Oregon. 

Twenty-five dry cows sold $135 be 
head on truck at ranch, Jordan Valle, 
Oregon. 

Keen demand for yearling feede, 
18%-19 cents, bid f.o.b. Ontario, Oy 
Yearling feeder steers on the sea 
side. — Russell Thorp, American }; 
tional field representative. 
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1e Lookout 





. when it was available, we have given the USDA’s outlook 
F ora Number of Months, on cattle supply, demand, price, on the feed situation and 


thing about the general economy. 

This month we are presenting the views of the American Meat Institute concerning some of 
e things, as expressed by J. Russell Ives, association director of marketing, at the AMI’s 
\ual meeting in Chicago last month. 


He starts out by giving as a background some information on the feed situation, which 
ously influences livestock production and marketing. 


: that 43 of the cattle have been affected by drouth this season. Though the 
It Is Estimated corn crop will be down from last year, total production of feed grains 


will exceed 1953’s crop by about 3 per cent. 

: from this grain will be up about 4 per cent, largely in pigs. Even 
Livestock To Be Fed so, stocks of grain on farms and in government bins should 
remain large a year from now—barring another drouth. 


son 


the 
an 


_ 


oby 


next Jan. 1 will not differ greatly from the 48% million head at the 
Number of Cows start of 1954, even though federally inspected cow slaughter through 
August averaged 100,000 head a month above last year. With cow slaughter about 1 million 


head above last year, disappearance of cows, slaughter plus losses, may about equal the addition 
of new heifers. 


>... In general terms—steer slaughter has run close to the 1953 level 

As To Cattle Feeding: even though steers on farms were 11 per cent (a million head) 
less on Jan. 1 than a year earlier. Reason seems to lie in heavy marketings out of dry areas. 
Shipments of feeder cattle to Corn Belt feedlots, unusually high during the first six months of the 
year, may in part have been due to the moisture shortage in Kansas and Oklahoma pastures. 

Drouth-affected herds have already been pretty well culled to what can be carried. In north- 
ern sections where pasture and hay have been mostly good, beef cows yet to be marketed are 
mostly in strong hands, as to both feed and price. Dairymen have also culled closely. 


for feeder cattle this fall is not unusual, in view of favorable returns 
Strong Demand to feeders in 1953-54 compared with mostly losses the year before. Good 
and choice feeder calves are reported as costing Corn Belt farmers around 20 to 23 cents the past 
several months. Average cost of feeder steers at Kansas City in September was 18 cents—3 cents 
above last fall. 


last year, for the most part, despite some uneasiness among 
Purchases Are Above feeders over higher prices. Movement to the Corn Belt July- 
September was about 8 per cent larger than last year, but 10 per cent less than two years ago. 
Cattle feeding on the West Coast is reported at a much higher level than last year. Calf slaugh- 
ter is also running well ahead of last year. 


. It looks as though cattle population on Jan. 1, 1955, will be down slightly, 
For the Future: with breeding herds (including calves) holding about steady, but with 
some cut in steers. In years past, at this point in the cattle cycle, the simple prediction would have 
been for a further cut of 3 to 4 million next year—the decrease to be accompanied by a similar 
pickup in total slaughter supplies, mostly in cows. 

However, the two previous downturns in the cattle cycle were apparently caused by definite 
weather and economic factors. Another factor is that the cattle situation has been on a pretty 
steady keel the past 14 months. Most of the speculative element is reportedly washed out. The 
beef promotion program the cattlemen themselves are undertaking is a factor lending stability 


to the industry. 

now is that marketings in 1955 will mean total slaughter of cattle and 
The Best Guess calves next year of somewhere between 39 and 40 million head. This 
would probably include a few more calves and cows than this year, but fewer steers. The 
weather factor is still a very strong one. Under the two extremes, next year’s slaughter could go 


as high as 41 million or as low as 38. 

° is estimated for the four classes of livestock (cattle, sheep, 
Total Meat Production lambs, hogs) at 26 billion pounds, a new all-time high that would 
provide per capita consumption of about 154 pounds, only a little less than last year. 
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Boies your car, and your cares, at home. Travel by Union 
Pacific, in comfort. Winter driving is not always desirable 
or safe. Arrive at the convention rested and refreshed. 


So —take advantage of train convenience, depend- 
ability and pleasure. Join your friends and neighbors 
in a special Pullman car. Enjoy Union Pacific’s freshly 
prepared fine meals . . . wonderful steaks, chops and 
other appetizing foods. Spend pleasant moments in the 
Club Lounge. 
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Two famous Union Pacific trains will take you to 
Reno in comfort: the “City of San Francisco” Streamliner 
and the “San Francisco Overland.” See Union Pacific 
representatives for special Pullman car schedules, reser- 


vations and costs. 
& & 6 






Travel by train — it costs less than you think. 
Take the family on the Family Fare Plan. 


IT IS 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD ied the 
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~ Headed The Right Way 


BU? TER MAKERS, like cattle growers, have dem- 
onstra.ed that their product can be moved into con- 
sumption by an aggressive sales campaign, says Cow 
Business. It reports that the government hasn’t 
bough’ a single pound of butter since Sept. 17 and 
has moved 2.5 million pounds into private trade. 

The dairy products promotion has had other effects, 
too. |ried milk is a major item in the dairy surplus. 
On Oct. 1, says Wall Street Journal, for the first time 
in many a moon, the open market prices of the main 
variety rose above the support point. 

But then it adds: “Yet many powder producers 
have unloaded on the government for so long, dealers 
say, that they’ve lost sales contacts in the open market. 
So the government is still buying the powder.” 

* * * 


THE CATTELMEN have long reasoned that if you 
stay away from government price supports you can 
work your way out of surplus troubles much easier. 
In 1944 when a big run of grass cattle was imminent, 
the industry was able to enlist the cooperation of 
packers and retailers in pushing utility grade beef. 
Under price props this kind of cooperation would 
never even have been thought of. Again in 1952 such 
a plan successfully moved an over supply of beef. 

More recently, in the sustained promotion campaign 
instituted with the cooperation of allied industries, the 
cattlemen have only incidentally relied on government 
help in stabilizing prices, as when the government 
bought beef last year largely out of Section 32 funds 
(tariff money) for school lunches and foreign aid. 

* * * 


THE VALUE of aggressive promotion of beef 
is seen more clearly perhaps this year than in any 
year it has been employed. Under marketings 
even heavier than last year prices are holding 
remarkably. 






























Business Week Magazine puts it this way: “Beef 
has been selling as never before, and at prices that 
average just about the same as a year ago. This has 
gone on, it might be added, right in the face of a sharp 
decline in the cost of pork.” The reason, of course, 
is beef promotion. 

The butter people are to be commended for their 
initiative in pushing their product into consumption. 


We Cut Too Much 


A LOT OF OUR CURRENT TARIFF TROUBLES 
come from having too drastically lowered the old 
Smoot-Hawley rates. 

They might have been too high here and there, but 
when the reciprocal trade agreements act came along, 
duties were slashed as much as 75 per cent in cases. 

Then with a few years of experence under low rates 
(foreign countries had come to expect them as their 
tight) it was realized they were too low and many 
varied industries found themselves trapped by for- 
eign low-priced competition, and foreign suppliers 
were unhappy at the prospect of higher American 
duties, 

* * * 

IT IS TRUE that not many of the rates have been 
raised. Rates on watches is one outstanding instance. 
And the Swiss watch manufacturers are making con- 
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siderable fuss over only a slight adjustment in rates 
on some watches. But it is also true that the U. S. 
Tariff Commission has on file scores of applications 
for relief through the “escape clause” in our tariff law. 
If it were only a case of ruffled feelings, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. But, at least in the case of 
many domestic industries, it is a matter of stay- 
ing in business or not staying in business. 
* * * 


THE PRACTICE of protecting domestic industries 
from outside interference is world-wide and firmly 
established, and our foreign neighbors do not hesitate 
to apply import restrictions of almost any nature to 
protect their interest. 

Just because the U. S. market is the best consumer 
market in the world is no reason that the U. S. should 
act any differently about its industries. The U. S. 
market should be protected—to the extent protection 
is needed—from others, too. 

We would have been much better off all around if 
we had been more realistic when we started med- 
dling with the old 1930 Smoot-Hawley rates. 


Self-Help For The Industry 


H. H. COREY, chairman of the American Meat In- 
stitute, hit on some mighty important points when 
he addressed his group last month in Chicago. 

He talked about progress in the meat and livestock 
industry and the progress concerned mainly the sta- 
bilizing of supply and demand. 

* * 


“WE ARE IN A NEW PERIOD when many cir- 
cumstances are combining to lessen the frequent and 
abrupt changes of price for meat products, a period 
when the highs and lows of raw material costs will be 
leveled out and prices will be more stable,” he said. 

The packers used to sell most of their products in 
bulk form, he declared. “We are going to have to 
adjust ourselves more and more to modern condi- 
tions,” and he mentioned the modern refrigerated 
meat counter. (The PRODUCER editorialized on this 
last month, saying the packers should get on the ball 
with frozen packaged meats.) 

There is a constant tendency to spread supplies over 
the year and to get away from violent swings in pro- 
duction and consequently in price, Mr. Corey pointed 
out. “It used to be that all the pigs, or nearly all of 
them, were born in April, May and June. Now pigs 
are born twice a year, and in some localities they are 
being born around the calendar.” 

* * * 

ONE further circumstance that will help materially 
in stabilizing demand is beef promotion, already in 
full swing within the cattle industry, and a proved 
way of settling prices during heavy production. 

Mr. Corey explains that this leveling of prices 
will enable the retailer to spend less time con- 
cerning himself with price changes out of fear 
his competitors may be getting something he 
isn’t and it should increasingly level out the 
peaks and valleys in what the producer gets for 
his livestock. The consumer should benefit by 
not having to pay a relatively high price one week 
and a much lower price the next. 


The goal of stabilization is within our grasp. 


The ‘National’ 


At Work 





HE PURPOSE OF THIS COLUMN 
is to tell something of what the 
officers and staff of the American Na- 


tional are doing. It’s impossible to 
give details of the work thag goes on 
here, and so all we try to do is hit 
some high spots. 


For instance: The public relations 
department the past month has really 
been functioning in high gear and 
millions of pieces of beef promotion 
material have gone out from it to 
every part of the country. The result 
(and credit of course also goes to the 
work of the many other cattle and 
other organizations): Pretty good 
price stability in face of record cattle 
numbers and record marketings. 


Several of us here are even now out 
to spread the beef promotion gospel. 
President Jay Taylor spoke before the 
American Meat Institute meeting in 
Chicago; he will attend the Florida 
cattlemen’s meeting and the California 
meeting; he will speak at the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn.; and he had a con- 
ference on beef promotion in Chicago; 
he was a speaker at Range Improve- 
ment Day in Woodward, Okla. 


Information Director Lyle Liggett 
was at the Nevada Cattlemen’s meet- 
ing and has made several talks locally. 





Rad Hall was on the California Cattle- 
men’s circuit of a dozen meetings of 
locals and at Reno to confer on ar- 
rangements for the American National 
meeting there Jan. 10-12. Producer 
Editor D. O. Appleton talked at a Ro- 
tarian-cattlemen’s meeting at Gunni- 
son, Colo., and a meeting in Steamboat 
Springs. 


Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin at- 
tended a meeting of the Highway 
Users Conference in Denver. 


Past President William B. Wright of 
Nevada gave the stockman’s story on 
public land before the Natural Re- 
sources Board of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting in Denver. 


The association’s new building is 
going up in fine shape, with the roof 
nearly on, assuring, we believe, de- 
livery of the place on time—right after 
the new year. Have you got your 
name on the donors’ plaque? It takes 
only a contribution, Jarge or small. 


DENVER BRAND MEETING 
SUGGESTS AMENDMENT 


An early-October brand conference 
in Denver was attended by cattlemen 
and brand commission representatives 
from most brand states. It brought 
forth substantial agreement on a pro- 
posal to amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to liberalize within-state in- 
spection and at the same time retain 
interstate inspection for those using it. 
The American National, at its conven- 
tion in Reno, will consider the pro- 
posal. 
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Sue Griggs, of the American National's information office, is hard put to 
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find additional wall space for samples of the many posters available for beef 


promoters this fall. 


Posters have been made available through the coopera- 


tion of the American Meat Institute, Western State Meat Packers Association, 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board and other groups working in the fall 


campaign. 
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The Public . .. 
And You wx: tm 


UMOR CAN SELL BEEF! 

The Florida Cattlemen’s Associa. 
tion is finding that its elaborate beet 
campaign has become more effective 
through the use of cartoons, samples 
of which are found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Drawn by noted cartoonist Lowell 
Hoppes, who has his studio in Sara- 
sota, the cartoons are designed to 
“tickle the funny bone with a T. 
bone.” Subtle mentions of beef as 
well as direct plugs for the “Eat 
More Beef” campaign, are included 
in the collection of 15 cartoons, all 
matted for distribution to Florida 
newspapers through local promotion 
committees. 

State association magazines have 
been supplied with mats of the car- 
toons for use in enlivening their pages 
while illustrating yet another _ tech- 
nique for catching the public’s atten- 
tion. State and local beef promotion 
chairmen have received proofs of the 
cartoons as a part of the American Na- 
tional’s service in giving wide distri- 
bution to promotion ideas. , 

Arrangements are also being made 
to provide cartoons to all groups for 
local distribution and use. An attempt 
will be made to “localize” most car- 
toon ideas and captions to enhance 
their appeal and effectiveness. 

* * co 

The special beef promotion plan- 
ning committte, now completing its 
preliminary studies of programs and 
proposals, will begin a series of con- 
ferences with other segments of the 
“Beef Team” with a Dec. 2 meeting 
in Chicago with the American Meat 
Institute, the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and other groups. 

The committee welcomes suggestions 

from stockmen. They may be sent 
to Jay Taylor, 712 First National Bank 
Building, Amarillo, Texas, or to the 
American National’s Denver office for 
forwarding. Members of the commit- 
tee are Mr. Taylor; Vice-President Don 
Collins, Colorado; Henry Boice, Ari- 
zona; Stewart Bledsoe Washington; 
Cushman Radebaugh, Florida; John 
Marble, California, and Don Short, 
North Dakota. 


SOME BEEF EXPORTS 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion is going to export 4.5 million 
pounds bought recently by the USDA 
for that purpose. Steer, heifer and 
cow carcasses, utility, cutter or canner 
grades, will be canned; f.o.b. prices 
for the beef range from 35.77 to 37.89 
cents a pound to packers in Mississipp, 
Oklahoma, California, Texas and New 
Hampshire. It is expected that on the 
150 million pounds of beef estimated to 
be purchased by great Britain, a 12 
cent subsidy will be allowed. 
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IM SIMMONS RODE UP INTO 
Montana out of Lincoln County 
some time around the turn of the 
century; a man no longer young—a 
man who was afraid. It was whispered 
that somewhere among the scant rec- 
ords of the range wars of the 1880’s 
there must have been some mention of 
this thin, tall man with faded curly 
prown hair, blue eyes flecked with 
green and the long knife scar across 
his throat. 

If so, Jim Simmons never alluded to 
it. In the little cowtown of Avon he 
remained but one of those refugees 
from civilization who had neither a 
past nor a future. But unlike many 
of these men who rode debonairly in 
the shadows of a forgotten past, Jim 
Simmons moved like a stalked animal, 
with a constant backward glance. 


HE end of his story . . . or perhaps 

its beginning . . . was on a blustery 
day just before Christmas of 1911 when 
a coroner’s jury met to view a pile of 
human bones and a pair of moisture- 
twisted miner’s boots that might have 
been new when they went into the 
earth a couple of years before. 

The jurors accepted the obvious. 
After due deliberation they produced 
a typical western document. Scrawled 
in the painful hand of men more at 
home with a rope and branding iron 
than with a pen, it stated simply that 
this man, believed to be Jim Simmons, 
had come to his death by gunfire at the 
hands of persons unknown. 

And so perhaps he had; someone had 
been buried in that hurriedly scooped- 
out shallow grave among the willows 
and lodgepole pines beyond his cabin 
door. But to those who knew this 
cautious old lone wolf there has always 
seemed to be a doubt as to just who 
the dead man was. 

Jim Simmons was a man of contra- 
dictions. Naturally of a cheerful and 
even happy-go-lucky disposition, he 
had schooled himself to a cautious and 
unfriendly attitude. Meet him on the 
trail and his inevitable greeting was, 
“You see any strangers in town?” 

His own trips to Avon or Elliston 
were brief and infrequent. When ne- 
cessity drove him in to buy supplies he 
loitered for perhaps an hour, listening 
to the talk, and then rode back into 
the hills) Weeks or months might 
elapse before he came again, and where 
he’d been during those intervals no one 
knew or cared to ask. 

His was a black, bitter temper that 
was usually held under rigid control. 
The few Montana men who heard his 
tight-lipped, “Keep out of my way or 
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THE MAN WHO WAS AFRAID 


By T. J. KERTTULA and D. L. McDONALD 


Pll kill you!” had no doubt that he 
would do so, and none of them ever 
put him to the test. 

Still, in the company of his more 
trusted acquaintances he was sometimes 
a fascinating companion. Then, as sud- 
denly as the dam had broken, morose- 
ness would envelop him again. 

In a crowd, whether in a store, saloon 
or outdoors, he always stood a little 
apart, if possible with his back to the 
wall. Constantly watching doors and 
windows, he automatically shifted his 
position if a man moved out of his line 
of vision. If no wall was available to 
guard his back he was on the outskirts 
of the crowd, guiding newcomers in 
ahead of him. He drank but little and 
never stayed long in any one saloon. 

In the ordinary sense he had no 
friends, but the man who probably 


knew him best was the late P. W. 
Donohue, whose homestead was hardly 
a mile from Simmons’ own lonely cab- 
in high up on the Divide. Sometimes 
he’d ride down to Donohue’s to inquire 
if there had been any strangers about, 
and he often stopped there for several 
days on his way back from those mys- 
terious excursions he took “outside.” 

It was Donohue’s impression then 
that Simmons was cutting his back trail 
to be certain no one had followed him 
that far. Few men have shown such 
dread fear of going home. 

Except possibly in the severest of 
Montana winter weather, when any 
man with a trace of sanity hunted shel- 
ter indoors, Simmons seldom slept in 
his cabin. In a dense thicket of lodge- 
pole pines a short distance away he had 
a cleverly-hidden tent where he slept, 
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“THERE ISN'T MUCH DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
BEEF CATTLE ano SAVINGS BONDS!” 












a5 WILL RETURN TOUS. 


Want to do your country a good 
turn — but an even better turn for 
yourself? 

Want to invest in some of the best 
and safest insurance that has ever 
been offered to anyone? 

Want a wall as solid as a rock to 
lean on in case of drouth, storm or 


BOTH PAY OFF ACCORDING 
TO THE CARE WE TAKE 
WITH OUR INVESTMENTS. 
THE MORE WE PUT INTO 
THEM, THE MORE THEY 


heavy natural catastrophe; 
sickness or debts? 

How can the answer be anything 
but Yes? ... And how can any of 
us afford to say No to United States 
Savings Bonds? Buy them today; 
buy them regularly. You’ll never re- 
gret it. 
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and where he kept the choicest of his 
big collection of guns. 


In a day when shooting irons were 
no longer considered a standard part of 
a well-dressed man’s wardrobe, Jim 
Simmons openly wore his guns in sight. 
Regardless of the place or occasion, he 
never checked his irons, and no one 
who knew him even slightly cared to 
risk the consequences of suggesting 
that he develop the habit. 


He carried a high-powered rifle in a 
saddle beot, a .45 Colt on his left hip, 
slanted for a cross-body draw, and a 
44 Colt in a shoulder holster under his 
right arm. Sometimes, when he re- 
turned from those secret trips, he’d 
also have one or more small pocket 
guns hidden in his clothing and a 
sawed-off shotgun slung on his saddle. 


Of all his guns, the .45 Colt was his 
favorite. “This gun,” he once told 
Donohue, “killed at least one man 
before I got it, and” — softly — “one 
afterward.” 


OR years, Avon old-timers used to 

recall one Sunday afternoon up at 
Donohue’s place when Jim Simmons 
was sighting in a new rifle. As they 
singled out briar roses for targets, Sim- 
mons shot them off their stems to prove 
the gun was accurate. 


When complimented on his shooting 
Simons drawled, “Hell, man, I can do 
that good with a revolver!” 

Selecting a small tree which had a 
white blaze about the size and height 
of a man’s forehead, he paced off some 
thirty long steps. Whirling to face it, 
he drew both guns—the one from the 
belt holster slightly ahead of the 
shoulder gun—and held them at arm’s 
length. Crossing his hands at the 
wrists, thus bracing both hands, he took 
quick aim and emptied both guns. The 
shots were all centered in an area about 
the size of a tin cup in the middle of 
the blaze. 

“You hear a lot of talk about the 
accurate shooting of old-time Western- 
ers,” Donohue used to say, “but I doubt 
if any of them could have outdone the 
shooting we saw that day. That cross- 
wrist method of his was one I never 
did see before or since, but no one can 
deny it was a mighty effective one for 
Jim Simmons.” 

Even today, bunkhouse discussions 
of Jim Simmons always end in specu- 
lation about his many mysterious dis- 
appearances “outside.” They range all 
the way from his being a member of 
an outlaw gang to the more probable 
one that he was a fugitive either from 
the law or from six-gun justice back in 
Lincoln County. 

He was last seen in the neighboring 
town of Elliston in the company of a 
stranger who purchased a new pair 
of boots there. A couple of weeks later, 
Simmons’ horse appeared on the road 
saddled and dragging a heavy logging 
chain. An investigation revealed that 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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BEEF — Across 
The Country 


The executive committee of the Cali- 
fornia Beef Industry Council recently 
approved a program for beef promo- 
tion including these points: (1) Hire a 
full-time man for the program; (2) get 
pledges for necessary funds for the 
campaign; (3) assist county beef pro- 
motion committees; (4) develop re- 
gional participation, and (5) work to- 
ward a national program. The coun- 
cil reported first returns in financing 
came from 647 cattlemen and dairy- 
men in the amount of $8,532. 

x * * 

The board of directors of the 
American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show at Kansas City adopted 
a resolution at their meeting recent- 
ly, endorsing the “Enjoy Beef for 
Health” campaign which is being 
waged by the American National. 
The American Royal Association at 
the same time commended state live- 
stock groups and various agencies, 
including the USDA, which are lend- 
ing their efforts toward success of 
the campaign. 

* % * 

Texas’ current plans in promoting 

beef includes a big “economy beef sup- 
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Consumers in the Indianapolis area 
are seeing plenty of the American Na- 
tional’s sign “Enjoy BEEF for 
HEALTH” as the result of cooperative 
efforts between an Arizona cattleman 
and a leading Indiana meat packer. A. 
Kiefer Mayer, rancher near Tucson and 
strong advocate of beef advertising, 
purchased 50 of the 20x20-inch signs, 
erecting 10 in the Tucson area. He 
sent the remaining 40 to George Stark, 
president of Stark and Wetzel Packing 
Co. of Indianapolis, who had volun- 
teered to provide the services of his 
delivery crew in seeing that they were 
posted in good locations. The picture 
is of one of the signs along a main 

Indiana highway. 





per” for 600 staged in Fort Worth ang 
the proclamation of Governor Allan 
Shivers that Nov. 8-14 be named Beet 
Week in Texas. The Texas Beef Coyp. 
cil’s plans call for preview of the event 
by radio, television and news repre. 
sentatives to help sell the idea that 
high-proteined economy beef is as tas. 
ty and nutritious as top cuts. County- 
wide events have also been planned for 
Dallas, Bexar, Harris and Potter coun. 
ties and other counties will follow suit. 
* a * 

Montana livestock auction markets 
have joined Montana stockmen jn 
promoting beef. They’re matching 
financial contributions of their con- 
signors, saying they are “equally in- 
terested in the promotion of Mon- 
tana beef.” As a result of their offer 
of cooperation, the Montana Beef 
Council was formed in August. For 
the stockmen’s part, they suggested 
through the Montana Stockgrowers 
and local associations the deduction 
of 5 cents a head on cattle sold. Pay- 
ments are being made—voluntarily,. 
Aim of the council is “to promote 


beef consumption and _ publicize 
Montana feeder cattle.” 
ok * * 


Oregon reports results from _ beef 
promotion. Requests have come to the 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association from 
several counties for more posters, table 
tents and bumper strips; the Oregon 
Restaurant Association has asked for 
more menu stickers and table tents for 
the Portland area; and county associa- 
tions are displaying beef promotion 
material in local markets and restau- 
rants. The “world’s biggest beef stew” 
was recently served to 1,000 persons 
at a downtown corner of Prineville. It 
was staged by Prineville merchants. 

* * * 

In Elbert County, Colorado, a “pi- 
lot project” looking toward a Beef 
Foundation of America is under way, 
with the immediate goal of collec- 
ting 10 cents a head on at least 51 
per cent of the 38,000 cattle in the 
county. An initial meeting in Octo- 
ber netted $532, a fourth of the im- 
mediate goal. President William 
Smutz of the Elbert County Live- 
stock Association said he hoped thus 
to encourage other organizations to 
undertake similar fund-raising tech- 
niques. The money collected will be 
held in trust until a BFA is formed. 

The Cattleman, official magazine of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association dedicated its Octo- 
ber issue to beef promotion. A four- 
color cover pictured a choice chunk of 
rich, red beef and included in editorial 
material were the plans of the newly 
created Texas Beef Council, stories of 
beef promotion work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the 

American National and other organiza- 
tions and a story about the Odessa 
Chuck Wagon Gang, a chamber of 
commerce outfit that barbecues 50,000 
pcunds of beef for west Texans yearly. 
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"It's a real sod buster!" 


Fis flood or sod buster . . . any rancher knows 
there’s a big difference. When the rain comes 
slow and over a long period of time, it will soak in 
and do more good than when it comes as a quick 
downpour and three-quarters of it runs down a 
gulley. 


That’s about the best way there is to explain the 
difference between Cutter Alhydrox*-fortified vac- 
cine and just ordinary vaccines. Cutter Alhydrox 
vaccines are “real sod busters”—adsorbed with alum- 
inum hydroxide so that the tissues of the animal 
absorb the vaccine in smaller amounts over a longer 
period of time: thus getting the maximum amount 
of immunity from each immunizing dose. 


*REGISTERED TRADE NAME 


In vaccines, like in everything else, quality pays off. 
Alhydrox means higher level immunity per injection 
. . . higher, more durable protection. In terms of 
results, the cheapest is seldom the best, but the best 
is always the cheapest. So next spring be sure you 
order these ‘“‘sod busting” Cutter vaccines. 


ALHYDROX-Fortified 
Vaccines/CUTTER 


Blacklegol® ‘'S-HS” Blacklegol® ‘'S” 


Pelmenal® Hemseptol * 


Red Water Vaccine V he se 
fot add Seeetct me 


(PES SS Bee eee) 


Blacklegol* 
Charbonol® 























Committees appointed in every part 
of New Mexico were operating in full 
swing Nov. 1, according to Sherwood 
Culberson, president of the New Mexi- 


co Cattle Growers. He reported that 
already distributed are 20,000 car win- 
dow stickers, thousands of beef recipe 
books, store window stickers and road 
signs at the entrance of every city in 
the state, all pointing up the health 
and economic value of eating beef. 
Local grower comittees, he said, are 
contacting restaurants, retail outlets, 
civic clubs and other groups. 
* * * 

The Union Pacific Railroad is 
again conducting its “meat utiliza- 
tion program” through a series of 
meetings aboard the Union Pacific’s 
agricultural improvement car which 
is making stops in a half dozen wes- 
tern states. Subject matter covers 
production and _ transportation of 
meat with an added attraction of- 
fering prizes for identification of 
meat cuts. 

* * * 

The National Provisioner, in their 
American Meat Institute convention 
number (Oct. 23), featured a delicious 
looking roast beef in natural color. Ed- 
itorially the Provisioner points to the 
cover and hopes for more large-scale 
advertising of meat to the consumer. 

“ ‘Good advertisers’ have sometimes 
suspended their efforts in the view 

they could coast on the public appre- 
ciation they had won. In a number of 
cases they have found that people do 
forget, and that ‘sure’ customers can 
melt away. Let’s not permit that to 
happen to the meat industry.” 
a * % 

One of Idaho’s basic industry pro- 
ducts, beef, is now moving to mar- 
ket along with the famous Idaho po- 
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DOING A JOB ON BEEF 


Stewart Bledsoe of Ellensburg, Wash., 
had a busy summer with beef promo- 
tion work. Among his activities: an 
all-beef breakfast for a Flying Farmers 
meeting; contacts with butcher union 
members; good-will educational ses- 
sions with city Boy Scouts, other town 
youngsters. Here he talks beef and 
ranching to a group of boys and girls 
few of whom had ever seen a cow close 
up before—but potential beef-eaters, 
all. 


tato, says Amos Eckert of Boise, 
chairman of the public relations and 
research committee of the Idaho Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. He recently 
participated in presenting a prime 
rib of beef to Idaho Governor Len 
Jordan, signaling start of Idaho’s 
beef campaign. 

Nebraska is forming a beef council 
which wil consist of representatives 
from all branches of the industry, and 
Chet Paxton, chairman of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers beef promotion 
committee believes he will get full 
support of the people representing the 
industry. By this time next year Ne- 
braskans “will really be ‘Eat More 
Beef’ conscious and we will also tie 
our promotion in with the American 
National effort,” he said. 


RETAILING COST DOWN 


The National Association of Food 
Chains has just completed a study 
which showed the cecst of the complete 
retail food distribution operation has 
been recuced by chain food stores and 
super markets from 24% cents on the 
dollar ir. 1933 to 18% cents today. The 
reduction was accomplished despite 
steadily rising wages and expenses. 


CATTLE BEING TALLIED 


With the 1954 census of agriculture 
in work during this fall, a timely 
checkup is being made of the nation’s 
cattle population, with details as to 
numbers, ages, types. The first na- 
tional census of agriculture, taken in 
1840, reported close to 15 million cattle 
on U. S. farms. In 1850, 18.4 million 
were counted; 61.8 million in 1910. 
The 1950 census reported 76.7 million 
head. 





The Market 
—§Picture 


oe TO STOCKER and feed. 
»/ er cattle prices throughout the fal] 
season at relatively high levels was 
pretty well an established fact by mid- 
October. 

Many in the trade who insisted 
that feeder cattle were too high and 
would get cheaper as the fall season 
progressed have had to change their 
minds. With only a few weeks re- 
maining before the peak of fall mar- 
keting is past, there was very 
little evidence of weakness. 

It is true that the price pattern was 
shaping up rather unevenly by late Oc- 
tober, but it was nothing unusual. Buy- 
ers became weight conscious and light 
yearling steers weighing 600 to 650 
pounds were the kind usually topping 
the market, while, in fact, some of the 
heavier steers, and particularly two- 
year-olds weighing 800 to 900 pounds 
or better were showing some mild de- 
clines. 

However, in following the price pat- 
tern established early in the fall and 
late summer, it was a matter of the 
lighter cattle actually gaining price 
strength, while the heavier steers held 
about at earlier levels. Or, in cases 
where heavy steers had sold higher, 
the advance was lost. 

This pattern is frequently seen, 
where fleshy two-year-old steers are 
in good demand in late summer and 
early fall, when feeders can run them 
through the feedlot on a relatively 
short feed and get them back to mar- 
ket by the end of the year. Such cattle 
are then out of circulation before the 
rank and file of new crop cattle start 
coming to market after the first of the 
year. Consequently, most feeders do 
not care to gamble with heavy steers, 
so late in the season they will be com- 
ing back on the market when big num- 
bers are arriving. 


Good Year for Grower 


All in all, it has been a good year 
for the cattle grower, price-wise. 
There is nothing in the picture, 
based on present prices of fat cattle 
and dressed beef, that justifies the 
consistent strong prices paid through- 
out the fall for feeder cattle. Aver- 
age stock cattle prices are running 
a good $3 per cwt. over a year ago, 
while average fat cattle prices are 
actually slightly below last year. 

The average rancher has realized 
from $15 to $25 per head more on 
steers this year, while his cow herd is 
worth no more than, if as much as, a 
year ago. Of course, in local areas, 
drouth has taken its toll forcing the 
cutting down of breeding herds. 

But the national picture, as a whole, 
shows that the production of feed 
grains this year is actually slightly 
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PROTECT HIM... 
SAVE YOUR PROFITS 


ANTHRAX 


BLACKLEG 
SHIPPING FEVER 
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BACTERINS and VACCINES 


Today, disease control in your herd is practical, sure 
and relatively simple. Good livestock management 
includes a carefully planned program of immuniza- 
tion with Lederle Bacterins and Vaccines. 


In this way you keep these diseases out of your 
herd. You avoid heavy losses, including stunting and 
poor finish, by preventing the diseases which cause them. 


Be sure to vaccinate at the right time with the right 
vaccine or bacterin—and of course be sure with 
Lederle products. Consult your veterinarian regard- 
ing an effective vaccination program. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Pearl River New York 
November, 1954 


In the prevention of shipping fever (hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia). blackleg and malignant edema: 


Vaccinate with triple-purpose TRI-BAC® Crostripium 
CHauvel-Septicus PASTEURELLA BAcTERIN (Alum-Precipita- 
ted) Lederle. 


In the prevention of blackleg and shipping fever: 
Use dual-purpose BLACKLEG HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
Bacterin (Alum-Precipitated) B.H.® Bacterin Lederle. 


In the prevention of blackleg: 
Use BLacktec BAcTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle. 


In the prevention of shipping fever: 
Use HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipita- 
ted) Lederle. 


In the prevention of anthrax: 
Use ANTHRAX Spore VACCINE No. 3 CARBOZOO® 
Lederle. 
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Are You Getting 


For nearly four years now the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association has been publishing Cow Busi- 
ness, a popular news letter which is mailed every two 
weeks to members of the association. Cow Business pio- 
neered in range sales reports that are today given as 
a regular service by the USDA as well as various organi- 
zations. It gives a digest of the important industry news 
of the day. 


Cow Business is written exclusively for the cattle- 


man. It is part of the service the American National 
furnishes to its members ... . It is mailed only to 
members. 

May we point out that membership in the American 
National in many cases costs less than the single item of 
a similar letter put out by commercial institutions. You 
will get Cow Business if you join the National, and to 
join you pay only 7 cents a head on cattle run, or a 


“Cow Business?” 


This month the American National is writing a letter 
to readers of the PRODUCER who are not already mem- 
bers, inviting them to join and pointing out the National’s 
work on beef promotion, its moves to stir up research 
for the cattleman, its help in getting fair income tax 
treatment for the industry and its many other services 
to the industry—in legislation, transportation, public 
land, sanitary problems and many other ways. 

We said that membership and Cow Business will cost 
7 cents a head or $10 minimum. But it cannot fairly be 
called a cost. Membership in the National is an invest- 
ment in the prosperity of your own business, an invest- 
ment that is every bit as sound as the improvement of 
your own herd. 

The circular letter will invite you to join the Ameri- 
can National—an institution that is maintained for no 
other purpose than to serve your industry. May we 
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minimum of $10 a year. 


above last year, and the supply of hay 
is practically the same as a year ago. 
And even in cases where sizable num- 
bers of breeding cows had to be sold 
in local areas due to lack of feed, 
many did not go for slaughter but 
were shipped out to areas where feed 
was more plentiful. 

Thus, with the 1954 cattle slaughter 
promising to set another new record, 
indications are we will have fully as 
many cows on hand by Jan. 1, 1955, as 
a year earlier. Not since the year 1948 
has the slaughter of cows and heifers 
been of large enough proportion to 
hold reproduction of numbers on an 
even keel. 


Cow Numbers May Turn 

Some in the trade now feel that the 
cycle of cow numbers may turn down- 
ward in 1955. The mere fact that 
slaughter volume continues to run 
high, even though we have fewer 
steers coming to market than a year 
ago, indicates that numbers of cows 
and heifers in the kill are considerably 
larger. Per capita consumption of beef 
this year promises to reach a new re- 
cord of 79 pounds. 

In-shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt July through 
September this year reflect an in- 
crease of around 11 per cent over a 
year ago. Yet numbers of cattle on 
feed in the three main Corn Belt states 
as of Oct. 1 were reported as slightly 
under a year ago. 

This would indicate that an abun- 
dant amount of roughage is available 
in the Corn Belt and tends to explain 
somewhat the unusually broad demand 
displayed this fall on the part of Corn 
Belt buyers to want to clean up rela- 
tively cheap feed. 

Of particular interest was the re- 
port of a sharp increase of 41 per 
cent in the number of cattle on feed 
in California, which could very well 
have its effect upon the demand for 
fed cattle throughout the inter- 
mountain states this season. 

By late October, it was apparent 
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that widening of the price spread was 
shaping up in grainfed cattle. During 
the past month, supplies of choice 
longfed steers were becoming shorter 
and the supply of shortfeds larger, in 
addition to the large volume of grass 
beef. Thus, in recent weeks, we have 
seen strength work into the market 
for choice to prime steers, with weak- 
ness in the lower grades. 

This is all a logical trend, since, in 
fact, through much of the fall season 
the spread this year between the top 
and bottom grades has been less than 
a year ago. For instance, at Chicago 
average steer prices this year reflected 
a spread of about $12 per cwt. between 
utility and prime steers. The same 
spread a year ago was around $15 to 
$16. In fact, choice and prime grades 
were the only ones selling under a 
year ago. However, by late October, 
choice and prime steers were showing 
strength, with prime steers reaching 
the highest levels since last spring at 
some markets, Chicago working back 
up to a $30 top. 


Price Round-up 


Choice and prime fed steers were 
showing strength, bulk bringing $22.50 
to $27.50, a moderate volume at Chica- 
go and Omaha reaching $28 to $28.75 
or better. Choice and prime fed heif- 
ers were bringing $22 to $25, a few 
loads strictly prime hitting $26 and 
better at Chicago. Beef cows of utili- 
ty and commerical grade were selling 
at $9.50 to $13.50, with canners and 
cutters $7 to $9.50. 

Late in October the cow market gen- 
erally was under considerable pres- 
sure, not only having lost the strength 
which developed early in the month, 
but in some cases slipped another 50 
cents to $1. Government purchase of 
canned beef for export, produced from 
canner, cutter and utility carcasses was 
getting under way, the first contracts 
calling for some four and one-half mil- 
ion pounds. 

Through many of the western 
states, much of the volume of steck- 





er and feeder cattle was already un- 
der contract, with deliveries in full 
swing. Current sales of good and 
choice stocker and feeder steers were 
made at $18.50 to $21.50 for the most 
part, with the $20 figure having 
brought numerous big strings earlier 
on contract. 


More Directs 

It was interesting to note that the 
in-movement of stock cattle into the 
Corn Belt states during September this 
year from markets was up only about 
3 per cent, while the movement direct 
from range areas was up 47 per cent, 
indicating the stepped-up buying this 
year direct from ranchers. 

Choice to fancy reputation strings of 
yearling stock steers reached $22 to $23 
at several markets in October, some 
even hitting $24 or better in a small 
way. With buyers selective as to 
weights, however, it was not unusual 
to see high quality steers sorted close- 
ly, with 600 to 675 pound steers bring- 
ing around $22 to $23, 700 to 800 pound 
weights $21 to $21.75, and 850 to 950- 
pound steers of the same high quality 
$20 to $21. 

At many markets this year, the 
spread between heifers and steers in 
the same shipment has been extremely 
wide, up to $5 and $6 per cwt., in some 
instances even more. Good and choice 
heifers were bringing $15 to $17.50, 
and only outstanding quality heifers, 
usually spayed or represented as open, 
were able to bring $18 to $18.50 and 
occasionally $19. 

Good and choice steer calves ranged 
from $19 to $23, some outstanding 
strings reaching $24 to $25 and better 
in a limited way. Heifer calves of the 
same quality generally sold from $15 
to $18, outstanding quality heifer 
calves occasionally reaching $19 to $21 
on special orders. Instances of the 
extremely wide spread included actual 
sales where steer calves brought $23.75, 
with the heifer end $17.50. Stock cows 
of medium to good quality moved in 
good volume at $8.50 to $11.—C.W. 
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ee EXPLAINS CAPITOL GAINS DECISION 


eader will recall that in 1951 








by the name of Fox took his case on 








letter been buffaloing many stockmen with 
enn. “th Internal Revenue Code was immature animals to the tax court the Fox case rule and getting away 
onal’s specifi lly amended to provide that apparently with practically no evi- with it despite the fact that there have 
earch stockmen were entitled to capital gains dence to show that he intended to hold been several cases since the Fox case 
e tax |p Pr it received by them from the these animals as replacements for his which have indicated that the Fox case 
vices sale o! livestock held for draft, breed- own breeding herd. Because of this rule should not be given a blanket ap- 
ublic ing 01 dairy purposes. Thus, speaking lack of evidence, the court laid down plication. Recently, however, a deci- 
generaily, one-half of the profit re- an arbitrary rule that he was not en- _ sion has come down which clearly puts 
1 cont ceived from the sale of such livestock titled to capital gains on any heifers the Fox case rule in its rightful place. 
ly be went tax-free to a stockman and in that were less than 26 months old or This is the McDonald case decided by 
nO no event could the tax exceed 26 per on any bulls that were less than 34 the United States Court of Appeals for 
veat- cent oi the profit; whereas, under Trea- months old. This was on the theory’ the Second Circuit and which reversed 
an of sury il terpretation of the code prior to that heifers 26 months of age would the decision of the tax court which 
this pgpocegragen. a of the profit re- normally have had a calf and could’ applied the Fox case rule. 
‘ ceived by a stockman on the sale of therefore be considered a part of the 
om such livestock was taxed in full as breeding herd, and that bulls 34 months naeiaaet prot caecum oe 
—— ordinary income, with certain excep- of age had been held for a sufficiently was holding all of his immature ani- 
tions. long time to determine their value from mals for his own breeding purposes 
Many of the personnel in the Trea- Progeny and therefore could be con- ince he was in the process of develop- 
sury and Bureau of Internal Revenue sidered as the taxpayer’s own herd ing what he intended to be one of the 
dy un. § “ere antagonistic toward this capital SIres. top Guernsey herds in the country. 
in full gains amendment and therefore after The taxpayer appealed the case to Almost every year his herd increased 
4 onl its enactment they did their best to the United States Court of Appeals, in size. Invariably each year he sold 
3 were 4 to it that it was applied in a very’ which affirmed the tax court decision. unsuitable young animals. The first 
e most § aToOw and restricted fashion. One of Thereafter, a series of cases followed inspection for such culling was made 
raving their methods of restricting the appli- in which the tax court applied the when a calf was seven months old and 
earlier cation of the amendment was to refuse arbitrary Fox case rule, although in periodic inspections occurred from then 
to allow capital gains to apply to the many other cases the tax court refused on almost throughout the entire useful 
sale of immatuer replacement animals’ to follow it where the taxpayer did breeding life of the animal. Calves 
despite the fact that the amendment’ produce evidence showing that he in- which were clearly defective, however, 
het til specifically states that capital gains tended to hold for his own breeding were sold almost immediately after 
ate an shall be applicable to breeding live- herd heifers and bulls of lesser ages birth. 
bor this stock ‘‘regardless of age. than 26 months and 34 months. Because of this pattern of operations, 
+ wheel Unfortunately, in 1951 a taxpayer Regrettably, revenue agents have the taxpayer claimed capital gains on 
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the sale of all animals held by it for 
more than six months (at the time 
this case arose, the holding period was 
six months rather than the present 12 
months). The revenue agent had de- 
nied capital gains on all of these sales 
except those heifers and bulls 24 
months old and over, using as his 
authority the Fox case rule. The tax 
court upheld the revenue agent, but 
the Court of Appeals reversed and 
granted the taxpayer capital gains on 
all animals sold by him which were 
over six months old. The importance 
of this case is this: The Court of Ap- 
peals ruled in effect that whenever 
a taxpayer introduces evidence which 
shows that he intended to hold im- 
mature animals for his own breeding 
purposes, then the Fox case rule can- 
not be used and the taxpayer is en- 
titled to capital gains as to all such im- 
mature animals. The Court of Appeals 
made it clear that the Fox case rule 
should be applied only where a tax- 
payer fails to produce proof that the 
immature animals involved were be- 
ing held by him for breeding purposes. 
The following quotes from the Court’s 
opinion illustrate well its approach to 
the problem: 


"Of course it was in the tax- 
payer’s contemplation that many or 
most of the animals would be found 
wanting and be sold. The operation 
might perhaps even have proved un- 
feasible without the income thus 
derived. And in a very real sense the 
taxpayer could have said at any mo- 
ment that most of his calves were 
held for possible sale. But this was 
not the motive behind their retention, 
and legislative history of the new 
law shows that motive is to be con- 
trolling. And it is this new law 
which is and must be decisive.” 





“Hence we cannot accept the tax 
court’s ruling that the animals must 
be 24 months old, the age at which 
they have presumptively had off- 
spring. Equally we disapprove the 
view that an animal is theld for 
breeding purposes only if there is an 
expectation and intention that it pro- 
duce offspring. Life is replete with 
situations (advertising, war, repro- 
duction) where many are employed 
in the hope that one will succeed. 
Yet the purpose subserved by the 
many is clear. This does not mean 
that every farmer can obtain the 
benefit of the capital gains pro- 
vision for his entire calf crop 
merely by selecting one of the 
better looking animals every time 
he needs a replacement for his pro- 
ducing herd. This taxpayer, however, 
has made a throughly convincing re- 
cord that his retention of calves was 
a necessary factor in building his 
champion herd. He is entitled to the 
benefit of I.R.C. Sec. 117 (j) (1) in its 
new and revised form.” 


The McDonald case is unusual in that 
the court allowed capital gains on all 
of the taxpayer’s immature animals, 
even including his young bull calves. 
The reason the court did this was be- 
cause the taxpayer showed that he was 
building and increasing the size of his 
herd and would normally have held 
all of his immature animals had they 
been free from defects. Very few oper- 
ations could prove such a factual situ- 
ation. Therefore, very few stockmen 
can sustain such a sweeping claim for 
capital gains as did McDonald. 

The lesson to be learned by every 
stockman, however, from the McDonald 
case is that it is extremely important 
to keep a good set of records which 
will show what immature animals he 
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intends to hold for replacement pur- 
poses and what immature animals he 
intends to sell. This should be reflecteg 
in his books and, if possible, it should 
also be reflected by physical Segrega- 
tion, i.e, his replacement animals 
should be, if possible, put in a pasture 
separate from the animals which he 
intends to sell to others. Then, if his 
revenue agent throws the Fox case 
rule at him, he can counter with the 
McDonald case and be reasonably sure 
of prevailing.—Stephen H. Hart, Attor. 
ney, National Live Stock Tax Com. 
mittee. 


Nevadan Reports 
To National C.ofC. 


William B. Wright of Deeth, Nev, 
former president of the American Na- 
tional and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, was 
a speaker before the national resources 
committee of that organization when 
it met at Denver, Sept. 27-29. Explain- 
ing the importance of the livestock in- 
dustry in the nation’s economy, Mr. 
Wright referred to the more than 50 
per cent of the entire area of the 
United States which produces no other 
crop but grass, to harvest which, live- 
stock is so far the only feasible means. 
“Grazing of livestock,” he said, “is 
the oldest occupation of man.” 


Stockmen Are Conservationists 

Treating of the cattle end of this 
business, the Nevadan told the group, 
“(The) greatest and most annoying 
problem, from time to time, has been 
government and those in government 
who feel they wish to program supply 
and demand cycles.” Other quotes: 
“The livestock man, the processor of 
this natural resource, is a conservation- 
ist by necessity. He must balance his 
processing operation against available 
supply. . . . It is a case of weather 
and judicious processing.” .. . “Per 
capita increase of beef consumption for 
the current year has been estimated at 
2 per cent.” ... “The livestock indus- 
try has been relatively successful in 
its opposition to programs and efforts 
to keep from being ensnared directly 
into the web of political schemes to 
cure economic adjustments . . . (but) 
under the new Farm Act, the produc- 
tion end of the industry has a genuine 
concern over the provisions under 
which the secretary of agriculture is 
restricting farmers from planting acres 
taken out of basic crops into any sec- 
ondary crop, EXCEPT hay or grass.” 

Said Mr. Wright, further “Our ma- 
jor new market is population increase. 
For many years, industries have done 
their long-range planning on the ex- 
pectation that the birth rate would 
average 17 per 1,000. The rate more 
recently has held at 24 per 1,000. We 
feel with our present potential we can 
and will meet the demand, provided 
the forces of supply and demand are 
allowed to operate without political 
manipulation.” 
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ASSN. NOTES 


rwood Culberson, president of 
ag ew Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 


ciation, recently told the annual con- 
vention of the New Mexico Game Pro- 
tective Association that the state’s live- 
stock producers “are in position to do 
more for wildlife conservation than 
any other single group in the state.” 
“It is the policy of the organized live- 
stock industry to strive for a proper 
ratio’ between domestic livestock and 
wild game on the ranges,” he said. 


In another statement, Mr. Culberson 
declared that uranium prospecting in 
every corner of the state is creating 
a new problem for the livestock in- 
dustry. “Amateur, as well as experi- 
enced prospectors, have been invading 
the ranch country in unprecedented 
numbers in recent months, using every 
type of transportation from burro to 
airplane, and ranch owners have been 
finding it difficult to keep track of 
those entering their lands.” Officers 
of the Cattle Growers, Wool Growers, 
Miners Association, BLM and _ state 
land office are studying possibilities 
of developing a “code of ethics” for 
prospectors to follow. 


John Baumgartner of San Martin, 
Calif. was named permanent head of 
a steering committee appointed at Cal- 
ifornia’s livestock and meat marketing 
conference In Davis some weeks ago. 
Thus the state’s stockmen took def- 
inite steps in the direction of develop- 
ing a long-range livestock and meat 
marketing program, with various sub- 
committees working on different as- 
pects of the overall problem. Copies 
of the report covering the conference 
have been prepared and are to be 
distributed largely to county farm and 
home advisers. 


The southeastern regional meeting 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation brought more than 200 stockmen 
to Cheyenne Wells last month. With 
some of the areas beneficiaries of a 
recent rain, much talk centered around 
that subject. Others covered in the 
meeting were feed shortages, disease 
(hemorrhagic septicemia, urinary cal- 
culi and an overeating disease similar 
to one which causes losses among 
lambs) and hay buying. 

American National Vice-President 
Don Collins told the cattlemen the 
President had been urged to start a 
beef buying program but that Wash- 
ington thought prices were holding 
pretty well. A panel discussion on the 
future of beef promotion was moder- 
ated by Cecil Hellbusch of the Colo- 
rado Chain Stores Association, Denver. 
Lyle Liggett, of the American Na- 
tional’s public relations committee, 
discussed the work being done on the 


beef-vegetable promotion and _ dis- 
played many examples of posters, 
labels, etc., in use. 





“Naturally I’m worried about the Eat 
More Beef Campaign! Compared to 
you, I’m more beef!” 
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A quarterly session of the Texas & 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associ- 
ation directors at Lubbock has adopted 
a resolution unanimously voicing 
strong disapproval of a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. In the Phillips gas 
case, the Federal Power Commission 
was granted regulatory rights over pro- 
duction and prices of natural gas, 
which the Texas organization’s presi- 
dent, Roy Parks, said caused concern 
because it involved federal encroach- 
ment on individual property rights. 


In Texas the Denton County Live- 
stock Association met recently at Den- 
ton, Tex., and elected James Degan 
of Lewisville president; Mark Han- 
nah, vice-president; Hal G. Rylander, 
secretary-treasurer. Ted Gouldy, pub- 
lic relations director of the Fort Worth 
Stockyards, told the group that much 
of the speculative interest in the cattle 
business has disappeared; he said also 
that lack of good markets overseas 
has caused difficulties for the industry. 


In a joint meeting of the Montana 
Stockgrowers, the Montana Wool grow- 
ers and the state’s Farm Bureau and 
wildlife federation took up the mat- 
ter of “current inadequacies” in big 
game laws and liabilities of sportsmen 
and landowners was discussed. Similar 
conferences will be held prior to the 
1955 legislature, according to Ralph 
Miracel, secretary of the Montana 
Stockgrowers. 


Lewiston, Mont., was the site of the 
recent meeting of the Fergus County 
Livestock Association. One of the 
speakers was Ralph Miracle, secretary 
of the Montana Stockgrowers. Presi- 
dent Ben Hill presided, with Secretary 
Harold Glauser. 





Judge: 
Emil Rezac 


Tabor, South Dakota 
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| seven things are: 


George Ellis, manager of Bell Ranch 
in northeastern New Mexico, believes 
in keeping close records on his cattle 
operations, and in the following para- 
graphs he tells of the value of records 
(this is a transcript of a tape recording 
made by the American National as a 
service to radio stations the country 
over). 

* * * 


When we started on this program we 
selected seven things for which we 
thought we should breed. These 
First, weight for 
age; we call it gainability. The second 
one is regular reproduction. The 
third, high milking ability. The fourth 


| one is soundness or freedom from dis- 
; ease and weaknesses. 


This includes such things as cancer 
eye and bad udders. We have good 
information from our experiment 
station that shows that cancer eye, 
or rather the predisposition to it, is 
inherited. And so if it is inherited, 
we can select it out of our herd. And 
we’ve gone to work on that. We 
never keep a heifer calf from a cow 
that has cancer eye and we don’t use 
bulls that have a history of cancer 
eye in their families. 


We also select for hardiness and 
rustling ability; for longevity or a long, 
useful life, and for good beef confor- 
mation. We work first with our young 
cattle, weighing and grading all the 
calves at weaning time, and we cull 
all the light weighing calves or all of 
those which do not grade well. Then 
when the cattle are a year older—that 
is, after they’ve been weaned a year— 
we do this process all over again. We 
grace them again and weigh each one 
individually, and we cull the light ones 
and the poor graders. It’s our inten- 
tion to keep about a third of the bull 
calves that we raise, and we then use 
these bulls in our commercial herd. 

After we've selected our young 
cattle we take this information and 
put it back on the records of their 








INCREASE WEIGHTS, CROPS AND GRADES 





mothers. We found that after wey 
been doing this a short while the 
information is helpful in selecting oy 
productive cows. You cannot do , 
good job of selecting cows without 
having a production record on them 
because oftentimes the most produc. 
tive cow in the herd is not the bes 
looking one. 


After we've found the most pro. 
ductive animals, we take the bulls 
with the best history of production 
and we mate them to the highest 
producing cows. We think this is 
good, sound animal breeding be. 
cause it tends to concentrate the 
good things that the cattle have in 
their genetic makeup. 


After we have done this in our pure. 
bred herd, we follow the same thing 
in our grade herd, except, of course, 
we can’t identify individuals there. In 
the grade herd we select the best and 
biggest heifer calves for replacements, 
We select our most productive cows by 
cutting them with their calves 
in the fall of the year and by putting 
them in seperate pastures. We then 
put our best bulls with them. From 
this herd we intend to get most of our 
replacement heifers. We also cull all 
unsound cows, all irregular breeders, 
we mark those that do not breed reg- 
ularly—and ship them. And we cull 
all cows which show they are not giv- 
ing enough milk to raise a good, fat 
calf. 

By following this plan we have been 
able to increase our weaning weights, 
our percentage of calf crop and the 
grade of our cattle all at the same time. 


BOSSY’S DAY 


Cows on a= grass-legume_ pasture 
have been found by Virginia Experi- 
ment Station workers to spend nine 
hours grazing, six hours loafing and 
eight and one-half hours ruminating. 
In 24 hours, 51 per cent of the grazing 
was done at night and 15 hours of 
that time were spent standing up. 


At the Elbert County (Colorado) Livestock Association meeting, members 
of a 22-man committee conducting a “pilot project” campaign for beef promotion 


funds, stand, (1. to r.) 


Jim Jolly, Agate, rancher; Dewey Carnahan, Elbert, 


rancher; R. W. Lambert, Agate, county commissioner; William Smutz, Agate, 
rancher, chairman of beef committee; Otto Maul, Kiowa, rancher; Ed Taylor, 
Kiowa, president county Farm Bureau; Everard Downing, Elbert, master, county 


Grange. 
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Building Fund Donors 


Here are more of the persons whose 
names will be included on the plaque 


* Tele NAUK 
to be put up in the lobby of the Amer- 


ican National’s new building at Den- 
ver. If you haven’t already joined with 
thein, won’t you do it now and make 
sure of your own place on the plaque? | Z 


| 
ARIZONA | 

Joe A. Clinton A. E. Pettit S a 2 AY- 
J. 7 Hunt Cc. E. Post 


Cc. McKinney A. W. Voigt 


ARKANSAS | CONCENTRATE 4 


E. L. & Dorothy B. Cox 
CALIFORNIA 


Ted Chamberlin Emily E. Sawday 
Rancho Los Potreros In memory of late | 
Robert J. Culbertson husband, George 

R. A. Ellis Sawday | 


G. E. Hazelton Velma S. Truett 
Robert R. Hudson In memory of 7 : aa olves i Warbles) 


Juh! Bros. Uncle, Frank Truett i 3 re = a re K s 


Harry H. Magee, Jr. Lavon Williams 
and Sarcoptic 


Eva A. Moss George A. Wiswall 
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Cattlemen’s Assn. of Ira McKeever 
Morgan & Associa- Trinchera Ranch, Inc. 
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ee ieee = nation over! More than 7 million head of 
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W. A. Steffen, W. S. Tash to cold-blooded stock-pests, yet relatively MIXES WITH 
in memory of | non-toxic to warm-blooded humans and ani- OIL 
NEBRASKA | mals. Thus, it’s safer to use! Important also, 
Robert H. Clifford crilet Ranch it can be applied either as a spray, dip ae Pome Use — 
rossfire Cattle Co. ester Paxton ary to make this es 
J. A. George Lloyd R. Sandall High Sail is not necessary yP 
V. J. Heine, product effective. CATTLE 
NEVADA Rotenox is economical, too!—one gallon of 
H. V. Agee J. B. Wines the concentrate makes 160 gallons of finished OILERS 
Mrs. June Agee In memory of spray. So, why be satisfied with less, when the 
Fred Strosnider father. I. E. Wines best is so very economical. This fall and winter, Mixes 1 to 20 with #2 fuel 
. i 
NEW MEXICO spray with Rotenox! oa. Recommended by 
George F. Ellis Shorty Murray AT YOUR DEALER: If he doesn’t have nearly all manufacturers of 
L. G. Goetsch Mr. & Mrs. Geo, C. Rotenox in stock, he can get it for you! livestock oilers for use in 
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MAGNETIC COW! 

In the near future the smart live- 
stock raiser may be doing some of his 
equipment buying in the dime store. 
. . . He’ll be buying small magnets— 
not to play with but for his cows! 

It has been recently discovered that 
the cow of the future may have a mag- 
net in its stomach as standard equip- 
ment! 


Experiments published in the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Association Journal 
prove that a 2-inch magnet, when 
placed in a cow’s stomach, will attract 
and hold most of the nails, bits of 
wire and other scrap metal the cow 
may swallow. 


The magnet lies harmlessly on the 
floor of the cow’s paunch, catches 
these stray pieces of metal and keeps 
them from moving on through the 
stomach wall and injuring the cow’s 
vital organs.—Ivyl W. Metzler. 


OPERATION SCREWWORM 

On the Caribbean Island of Cura- 
cao, USDA entomologists hope to 
prove that the vicious screwworm 
can be vanquished from an area. 
Using atomic energy, Agricultural 
Research Service scientists will at- 
tempt to eradicate this pest from the 
small Dutch possession. This pilot 
research may break the way for the 
much bigger job of driving the screw- 
worm out of the southeastern United 


States. Underlying this promising 
experiment is one basic fact: female 
screwworm flies mate only once. 
Entomologists are exploiting this 
habit by saturating the wild popula- 
tion with thousands of laboratory- 
reared male flies—normal appearing 
but made sexually sterile by expo- 
sure to gamma rays from radioactive 
cobalt. Infiltrating sterile males will 
theoretically reduce the next screw- 
worm generation by the same degree 
that they outnumber normal males. 


DRY LOT CATTLE FATTENING 

An Oklahoma A.&M. College study 
shows that when steer calves are fed 
1.5 pounds of cottonseed cake daily, 
they return more profit than those fed 
at rates of 1 pound or half a pound. It 
was also found that steers fed the same 
amount of protein supplement through- 
out the feeding period made better 
gains than those getting reduced 
amounts as the feeding period pro- 
gressed. The experiments also show- 
ed that the new solvent-processed cot- 
tonseed meal has a slightly lower feed- 
ing value than the hydraulic processed 
commonly used to supplement fatten- 
ing rations. And neither weight gains 
nor feed efficiency were improved by 
fortifying the rations of fattening steer 
calves with a crude carotene concen- 
trate. 


FERTILIZED PASTURE TEST 
Results of tests to determine the 
merits of fertilized versus unfertilized 
alfalfa—brome grass pastures were 
recently reported by the Minnesota 
Experiment Station where the tests 
were made with 35 Montana-born 
steers. The daily gain per steer on the 


Mountain Staies TELerHone 





fertilized pasture was 1.74 pounds com. 
pared with 1.14 pounds on the unfert. 
lized pasture; the fertilized sections of 
the pasture gave 177.2 steer days of 
grazing per acre, compared with only 
121 days for the unfertilized sections, 
The fertilized sections received 50 
pounds of 0-20-20 per acre in the 
spring of 1952. The steers gained a 
total of 3,477 pounds on the fertilized 
pasture and those on the unfertilized 
pasture only 1,557 pounds. The value 
of beef produced per acre was $66.46 
on fertilized pasture compared with 
$29.06 on the unfertilized pasture. 


RANGE RESEARCH FOR WEST 

A new research project in pastures 
and ranges in the arid and subhumid 
West is announced by the Agricul- 
ture Department. Dr. A. H. Mose- 
man, director of crops research for 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
said a major part of the study will 
be the investigation of range re- 
seeding, fertilization and manage- 
ment formerly conducted by the 
Forest Service. 


ADVISE ON DISTRIBUTION 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson ap- 
pointed an 1l-member food distribu- 
tion advisory committee. The group 
represents food retailers, wholesalers, 
and distributors, producers of food- 
packaging materials, buyers of food 
for hotels, restaurants and institutions. 
Their job is to advise USDA on its 
research and related activities con- 
cerned with better methods of distribu- 
ting food through wholesale and retail 
outlets. The committee has been es- 
tablished under authority of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. It 
will have one meeting, in Washington, 
D. C., on Mar. 23-25, 1955. 


LIGHT LAMBS GAIN BEST 

Recent tests at Michigan State 
College show that light lambs will 
make more gain per pound of feed 
than heavy ones. The researchers 
found that 60-pound lambs needed 
only 882 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds of gain while 76-pound 
lambs took 987 pounds of feed to 
gain 100 pounds. 


INSOLES LAST LONGER 

Ordinary vegetable-tanned leather 
insoles in shoes lasted about 70 per 
cent longer when retanned with basic 
aluminum acetate (an alum) in De- 
partment of Agriculture tests. Chem- 
ists of USDA’S Agricultural Research 
Service in cooperation with a tannery 
proved that successful commercial 
production of alum-retanned insoles 1s 
possible. Philadelphia postmen helped 
evaluate alum retannage by wearing 
61 pairs of test shoes. The shoes were 
fitted with the customary vegetable- 
tanned insole in one shoe and an alum- 
retanned insole in the other. After 
wear, 85 per cent of the alum-treated 
insoles and 49 per cent of the vegetable- 
tanned were still usable. 
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BOOKSHELF 


rew Farmers’ Bulletin, “Corn Pro- 
Sat n,” has been issued by the USDA. 


The lifference between this publica- 
tion (F.B. 2073) and the bulletin it 
supersedes, published only 21 years 
ago, says the department, are the 
mark. of a farming revolution in one 
of th most productive large crop areas 
of th: world. Reported among several 
great changes in that time is the rise 
of th: hybrid varieties. The 1933 bulle- 


tin has many field pictures showing 


horse-drawn machines; the new one 
includes not one single picture show- 
ing a horse. Single free copy obtain- 


able from Office of Information, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
B.S. 


Circular 249 is an Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service publication of New 
Mexico A.&M. College under the title 
“Produce More Beef by Weight-for- 
Age.” Copiously illustrated, the book- 
let gives much written and charted 
information on every aspect of a 
weight-for-age program. 


A new USDA release (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 2070) has suggestions for build- 
ing against fire. In an average year, 
it shows, 3,500 persons lose their lives 
in farm-building fires; the property de- 
struction, in livestock, crops, machin- 
ery, etc., averages $100 million an- 
nually. Much of this tragedy and loss, 
it is pointed out, could be prevented. 
Fire - resistant construction reduces 
chances of fire; slows spread of fires 
that do start, and proper spacing of 
buildings retards spread. Single copies 


may be had free from Office of Infor- ; 


mation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


A newly published Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration handbook tells 
how to detect and fight biological war- 
fare directed against animals or crops. 
Title is “What the Farmer Should 
Know about Biological Warfare.” Cop- 
ies (15 cents) are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 

In September the President approved 
a delegation of authority by FCDA 
head Val Peterson making the agri- 
culture secretary responsible for com- 
batting biological and chemical war- 
fire against animals or crops. The 
USDA has instituted protection serv- 
ices such as inspection and border 
quarantine to help carry out this work 
with cooperation of the Public Health 
Service, Bureau of Customs and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. State cooperation is also set up 
for quick response in case of emer- 
gency. 


“Foreign Agricultural Situation—the 
Export Problem” is the title of a USDA 
booklet. It says among most impor- 
tant exports in 1953-54 were 21 per 
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The home of 
N. H. Dekle, 
president of the 
Louisiana Cattle- 
men’s Associa- 
tion, is a river- 
bottom ranch on 
which the house 
faces the Missis- 
sippi. It is a 
straight cattle 
outfit located 
near Brusley 
(pronounced 
Brooly); there are 
no row crops. Mr. Dekle puts up 
hay, 1.5 tons per animal, as a carry- 
ing ration during the slack growing 
season and he feeds some cottonseed 
with it. 

This Louisianian is trying to con- 
trol the problem of clover bloat by 
ensilaging for self feeders, cutting 
the clover when it is at the most 
desirable stage. There is a 10-month 
growing season in the area. 

Mr. Dekle has changed his calv- 
ing from January-February to 
August-September in order to be 
ready for the spring market. He 
sells veal calves at 385 pounds (five 
months old) direct to local packers 
and the veal is consumed in the 
town nearby. 





N. H. Dekle 


cent of the soybeans; 18.6 per cent of 
the wheat; 18 per cent of the lard; 45 
per cent tallow and greases, and 14 per 
cent of the grain sorghums produced 
in the ‘U. S. Export value of farm 





STATE PRESIDENTS 


He crossbreeds all his animals and 
wants Brahman blood in all the 
crosses. He explains that he gets 
an 85 per cent calf crop; has prac- 
ticed calfhood vaccination for 12 
years, and puts a number brand on 
his animals, keeping close tab on 
how they do and culling very closely. 


Big problem in his state, according 
to this rancher, is upgrading of the 
cattle, even though there has been 
great improvement in the past 10 or 
15 years, and more education on 
Bang’s and a vaccination program. 


Mr. Dekle has been ranching all 
his life. He came from Texas, where 
his father ranched, and has been 15 
years on the present place. 


The family consists of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dekle and one stepson, who is 
married and a mechanical engineer. 
Mr. Dekle is interested in 4-H work 
and has a calf club going under 
which the first calf goes back to the 
chain; 4-H kids get the calf. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Dekle are ac- 
tive in community affairs. She is a 
past president of the state Cow- 
Belles and he has been president of 
the cattlemen’s organization two 
terms and headed the parish associa- 
tion eight years. 


commodities is about 9 per cent of the 
cash farm income. Booklet available 


from U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 
cents. 


Washington 25, D. C., at 40 










Everyone knows it is a BUYER’S MARKET in the cow business these days. 
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The 


B-I-G Texas Hereford Round-Up Sale will afford buyers an unusual opportunity to 


purchase good registered Herefords at really bargain prices. 


Some of the best 


females that will sell at auction in Texas this year will be sold in this sale. 


Hundreds of Bulls 
Herd Bulls—Range Bulls 
All Ages—aAll Kinds 


565 Registered Hundreds of Females 
Herefords Sell 


Cows—Cows and Calves— 
Bred and Open Heifers 


dG MM ate Ue Ya 
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BULL BARN — STOCK SHOW 


~ $ 
COME EARLY — ALL CATTLE MAY SELL FIRST DAY 


Sponsored by TEXAS HEREFORD ASSN. 





1105 Burk Burnet? Bidg. — Fort Worth 


HENRY ELDER Sec.-Mgr. 











Help Yourself! 


ZAHRS, 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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Test Facts on Stops, Starts,and Hill Climbing 
Ability of Tires and Chains on Snow’and Ice 


on add-packed Snow... 
Mi sea 


Synthetic Rubber Tires 


BRAKING DISTANCES 
AT 20 MPH 


BRAKING DISTANCES 
AT 20 MPH 


[Reinforce Tre chains] 77 FT 


National Safety Council Tests reveat 
facts to help you avoid accidents and traffic tie- 
ups this winter. These four charts show average 
results. Skid distances of bare tires vary as much 
as 130 per cent, however, with changing tempera- 
tures or sunshine. At 4 degrees below zero tires 
without chains can stop on ice in about 110 feet 
at 20 m.p.h., but the same car, at same speed, 
takes about 250 feet to stop on same ice at 30 
degrees above zero. This variable has led many a 
driver to disaster. Temperatures-of 15 degrees 
above zero or higher put a moist film on ice or 
hard-packed snow which, without tire chains, 
greatly increases skidding. 





HILL CLIMBING 







PER CENT OF GRADEABILITY 


4.3% 
6.3% 
5.6% 
7.9% 
7.6% 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRES 


WINTERIZED 
MUD-SNOW TIRES 





AVERAGE DRAWBAR PULL ON ICE 
0 200 400 600 800 1000 1200 


HA conventionat tires L43 igs 

- A WINTERIZED Tires LZ OL8S 

MA mup-snow tires 50 ies 

AT WINTERIZED MUD-SNOW tines 92 LBS 
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Above are National Safety Council facts, based on tests by its Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards. For comparison, normal braking distances of autos on dry and wet 
concrete are only about 21 and 26 feet respectively. Study of each chart may save your 
life, or at least prevent trouble. For each “braking distance” above you must add 22 
feet, which is distance traveled during average “reaction time” to get your foot on brake. 


22 






$15 MILLION SET ASIDE FOR 


BANG’S CONTROL WORK 


Under legislation of last August, the 
USDA is authorized to transfer an. 
nually for two years funds up to $15 
million from the CCC to Plant and 
Animal Disease Control to step up 
brucellosis eradication. Indemnities 
cannot exceed $25 for grade and $50 
for purebred animals, nor a third of 
the owner’s loss. The USDA has co. 
operative brucellosis eradication egree. 
ments with 46 states and two terri- 
tories (exceptions are Kansas, Texas, 
Alaska). Under the program started in 
1935, incidence of the disease in cattle 
tested dropped from 11.5 per cent in 
1934 to 2.6 in 1954. 


CATTLE ON FEED 


July-September shipments of stock- 
ers and feeders into the Corn Belt 
totaled 11 per cent more than a year 
ago; yet numbers of cattle on feed in 
three leading Corn Belt states on Oct. 
1 were 3 per cent under a year ago. In 
California, cattle on feed totaled 41 per 
cent more than a year ago. September 
in-movement of stock cattle to the 
Corn Belt from markets was up 3 per 
cent, but movement direct from the 
range was up 47 per cent. 


FARM REALTY MARKET 


Values of farmland remained es- 
sentially unchanged in three-fourths of 
the states during the four months end- 
ed July 1. Average value per acre for 
the country as a whole remained the 
same as for March but 4 per cent un- 
der a year ago. The total decline in 
land values since the post-Korean peak 
in July 1952 is now 7 per cent with 
Colorado showing the greatest drop at 
22 per cent and Idaho and New Mexico 
down 17 per cent. 


WSC SHORT COURSE 


Dates of the Washington State Col- 
lege Stockmen’s Short Course have 
been set at Dec. 5-10. Attendance at 
the annual refresher session usually 
tops 200 producers from five or more 
states. Theme of this year’s course is 
“how to gear livestock programs to 
these changing times.” 


SHOE PRODUCTION RISE, 
HIDE PRICES NOT EQUAL 


Manufacture of shoes absorbs more 
than 80 per cent of this country’s 
leather, with 46 million pairs turned 
out in August to exceed the July out- 
put by 18 per cent and the August, 
1953, total by 7 per cent. However, 
August hide prices were 10 per cent 
below those of July on the average, 
and 20 per cent less than a year ago. 
Increased hide production, resulting 
from greater beef consumption has 
given the U. S. enough hides to meet 
record exports; in July this came to 
424,000 hides, against only 8,000 a year 
earlier. 
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MAL’ WHO WAS AFRAID 


Continued from Page 10) 


his cain had been ransacked and all 
his possessions were gone, so for a year 
or twc it was assumed he had left the 
country. 

When dogs dug up a body dressed in 
shreds of clothing later identified as 
his, less than a hundred feet from his 
cabin door, it appeared that assumption 
had been wrong. 

Donohue was probably the last man 
—if we except someone slinking with 
a loaded gun outside his cabin—who 
saw Jim Simmons alive. 

“T was herding sheep north of Ellis- 
ton when Simmons rode into camp one 
night. He seemed friendly and talka- 
tive—for him—as he helped me prepare 
supper. But afterward as we sat in 
front of the tent I noticed he had lapsed 
into one of his queer melancholy moods. 
He sat just out of range of the firelight 
and seemed more on the alert than 
usual. 

“Long after I had rolled in he sat 
there, a rifle across his knees, staring 
into the dying fire. Hours later I woke 
to find him moving softly about in the 
tent. I heard him kick off his boots, 
bundle his coat for a pillow, and roll 
into his blankets. Several times during 
the night I woke without knowing 
exactly what had awakened me. 

“All I could hear was an occasional 
soft sound from the sheep, but some- 
how I knew that Jim, too, was awake. 
I listened to his breathing and knew 
he was lying there, gun in hand, tense 
and silent. He would stay that way 
until the sound was repeated or he was 
satisfied no danger existed. I lay as 
quiet as I could until sleep came again. 
Somehow I knew that is how he’d 
want it.” 


a next morning after he was 
mounted Simmons did an unusual 
thing. Reaching down from his saddle, 
he grasped Donohue’s hand. 

“T’ve been in Montana too long, Pete,” 
he said, “so this may be good-bye.” 

Donohue laughed. “This kind of 
weather,” he agreed, “anybody has 
been in Montana too long. I’m thinking 
some of heading out for sunny Cali- 
fornia myself if we have about one 
more blizzard this spring.” 

He thought no more of the remark 
until later, when Simmons’ horse was 
found along the road dragging a broken 
chain. It seemed then that indeed Jim 
Simmons had stayed too long. 

Of course Simmons, the man who 
was afraid, has been dead for more 
than 40 years. A coroners jury closed 
the case ’way back there at Christmas- 
time in 1911. Yet there are still a 
dozen men in Avon and Elliston who’ll 
tell you they saw the man more than 
once as late as 1920. 

Pete Donohue was never one of these. 
When pressed, he’d always answer, “I 
ain’t saying if I have or if I haven't.” 
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Old men forget or get mixed up in 
their facts sometimes. Perhaps that’s 
why, years later, Pete Donohue once 
said, “Lying there in the darkness that 
last night Jim Simmons spent with me 
at my sheep camp, it came to me that 
no matter what he’d done no man 
should have to live forever with a fear 
like that. I’ve kinda hoped that if by 
chance it wasn’t Jim those dogs dug 
out down by the spring, he was off 
somewheres where at last he could 
sleep sound through the night. 
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“That’s why I never seen fit to men- 
tion one fact that coroner’s jury kinda 
overlooked. Jim Simmons was likely 
one of the best horsemen ever seen in 
Montana; he always wore handmade 
riding-boots with high sloped heels, 
like any rider would. 

“The boots found on that body were 
big coarse work shoes—miner’s boots, 
they’re called. And the way I heard 
the story ... it was the stranger, not 
Jim, who bought a new pair of boots 
in Elliston that day.” 


That’s exactly what you can get at the B-Il-G Texas Hereford Round-Up Sale. You 
can buy one or a pen-full. The price will be the BARGAIN-EVENT of a lifetime. 
Some of the best females that will sell at auction in Texas this year will be sold 


in this sale. 


Hundreds of Bulls 
Herd Bulls—Range Bulls 
All Ages—All Kinds 


565 Registered Hundreds of Females 
Herefords Sell 


Cows—Cows and Calves— 
Bred and Open Heifers 


TEXAS HEREFORD ROUND-UP SALE 
asheed Wa-th, 9 


BULL BARN — STOCK SHOW 
COME EARLY — ALL CATTLE MAY SELL FIRST DAY 


Sponsored by TEXAS HEREFORD ASSN. 


1105 Burk Burnett Bidg. — fort Werth 


HENRY ELDER Sec.-Mgr. 


The LaRue “Long Bar” 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


The ONLY piece of equipment ever built 
that will do ALL the work of a Squeeze, 
Calf Table and Stock . . . PERFECTLY. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


LAHUB MFG. CO. 
PARKS, ARIZONA 
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Through A 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy 


There’s a whole generation to whom 
Nov. 11 is just another date on the 
calendar. If they think at all of that 
first Armistice Day, it is an example 
of the naivete of that far-off day; of 
Americans so inno- 









cent as to have 
dreamed that our 
first dip into the 


murky depths of 
European power 
politics would solve 
their old problems 
and usher in an era 
of universal peace. 
Perhaps we did 
not expect it to, 
but only hoped it ; 
ee ‘ Mrs. McDonald 
One thing we should remember: 
though 36 years is a generation of 
our kind, it is a tiny sliver in the 
whole web of Time. So long delayed 
must the hope of a better world have 
seemed to those who lived through 
the Thirty Years’ War ... to the gen- 
erations who were born, grew up, 
and died during the Hundred Years’ 
War ... to the uncounted millions 
who lived during the three or four 
hundred years it took the Roman 
_ Empire to disintegrate. 


But eventually the better world they 
hoped for came to be. Shall we not 
think that somewhere, sometime, our 
children ...or our children’s chil- 
dren ...will know a_ world as 
bright as that we dreamed of on that 
first Armistice Day? 

But that’s enough philosophizing; 
I’ve been told I do it too much anyway. 


McDonald 


I hope those of you who are mem- 
bers of the National CowBelles have 
all received your copies of the Year 
Book, and that you will find it a handy 
source of reference. There has never 
been a time when we, as ranchers’ 
wives, needed so much to be in touch 
with others like ourselves all over 
the country. 

With the problems that face our in- 
dustry, and with the part that we, as 
CowBelles, have undertaken in seek- 
ing a solution to some of those prob- 
lems, a closely knit National organiza- 
tion is of the utmost importance. Be- 
low I’m going to quote briefly a couple 
of suggestions that originated at state 
level but which, as you can see, are 
matters of importance to every cow- 
man’s wife in the land. 


From Mrs. Verne Barton, past-pres- 
ident of Wyoming’s CowBelles, came 
this suggestion: 

“A great percentage of city women 
are employed outside their homes. 
Their cry is that they do not eat beef 
because steaks are too expensive and 
they haven’t time to cook the cheaper 
cuts, though they do express a pref- 
erence for beef over pork, lamb, fish. 

“What the average city housewife 
wants is a pre-cooked beef product 
she can prepare in about the same time 
it takes to cook the vegetables. If we 
can prevail upon the packinghouses 
to put out this kind of beef product, 
I believe it would be a big seller. I 
would not advocate canning old cows 
or bulls—canned beef should be GOOD 
BEEF, canned in its own juice, not 
in some highly-seasoned gravy to cam- 
ouflage an inferior product.” 





COUNTIES 
JOIN IN 
PROMOTING 
BEEF 


This is how the 
Montana Inter- 
County CowBelles’ 
booth looked for 
4-H Achievement 
Day at the Civic 
Center in Helena 
Sept. 11. The coun- 
ties involved are 
Lewis and Clark, 
Jefferson, Broad- 
water and Powell. 
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At about this same time, the North 
Dakota CowBelles were formulating 
a resolution (later deferred so that 
it could be brought to the attention 
of the National) that our meat pack. 
ers in the United States put AMERI. 
CAN beef on our grocery shelves, 
rather than that of Argentina and 
other countries who are more or less 
under Communist influence. A check 
of three typical areas in the state 
showed that the corned beef and 
canned roast on every grocer’s 
shelves originated in either Argen- 
tina or Uruguay. 






























































No one is arguing that we should 
not trade freely with our neighbors 
to the south—but when we have low 
prices and surpluses right here at home 
there may be some inconsistency in 
our canned beef originating in a coun- 
try that is controlled by a dictatorship 
which is anti-American in its thinking 
and action. 






























































* 7K * 


At any rate, these are but two of 
the problems we need to face with a 
consistent National policy. 

There are still six or seven weeks 
left in this year. If each of us takes 
as her motto “Every cowman’s wife 
a CowBelle ... and every CowBelle 
a member of the National,” and really 
works at it, we could have twice as 
many members by the beginning of 
the New Year. 


Why don’t we try? 


Meet Your Neighbor 


To the many people who know the 
cattle industry in the South, Mrs. Syl- 
van: Friedman, president of the Louis- 
iana CowBelles, and her husband will 
need no introduction. Sylvan Fried- 
man is a state sen- 
ator but finds time 
to serve as presi- 
dent of the Louis- 
iana Cattlemen (a 
post he has held 
for the past two 
years) and is also 
southern regional 
vice-president of 
the American Na- 
tional. 

“Liz” Friedman, 
as she is known to 
all, is active in civ- 
ic affairs as well as 
in the cattle industry. She is president 
of the Ladies of Elks of Natchitoches 
and immediate past president of the 
Natchitoches Service League. 

Last year she served as vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisiana CowBelles and 
is a charter member of that group 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL COWBELLES 


Congratulations to the Oregon Cow- 
Belles for rounding up 86 new Na- 
tional members this year. These ’Belles 
are newly organized but very vital 
to their state’s beef promotion pro- 
gram. My thanks to you and your ex- 
cellent leaders in your support of the 
National CowBelles. 

If all of you have not received your 
year books by this time please con- 
tact Mrs. Carlisle and she will be 
glad to forward one to you. Too, if 
your mailing address was not cor- 
rect or your name misspelled, please 
notify her so that our files can be 
corrected. We are indeed indebted 
to Dorothy McDonald for editing 
these books (I was happy to do it!— 
Ed.), and while it was our initial at- 
tempt I am pleased to forward one 
of these to you. 

The Reno convention committee un- 
der the capable leadership of Mrs. Fred 
Dressler is making great plans for us 
for Jan. 9-12. 


WHY NOT JOIN NOW? 


Yes, I want to be counted with 
the rest of America’s cattle- 
women as a National CowBelle, 
to stand squarely behind our 
great industry. 


Address 


I understand that, as a NEW 
MEMBER, dues paid in Novem- 
ber and December, 1954, will en- 
title me to a fully-paid member- 
ship for 1955. 

(Send with $1 to Mrs. Clyde 
Carlisle, Box 1005, Porterville, 
Calif.) 


November, 1954 


four years ago for purely social pur- 
poses, but we are no longer interested 
in the social aspects alone. Under the 
encouraging and inspiring leadership 
of Mrs. Friedman, the group expects 
to make a worthwhile contribution to 
the CowBelles and the cattle industry 
this year and in the years to come.— 
Kitty COWLEY, SECRETARY. 


And may I repeat those little re- 
minders: State songs for the CowBelle 
breakfast are being arranged by our 
first vice-president, Mrs. Arlene Watt, 
and please bring promotional material 
for display. 

Negotiations are continuing with 
prospective publishers of the national 
cookbook with publication to be set 
at the most advantageous time for 
wide, national distribution. 

We have increased our national 
membership a great deal this year, but 
I wonder if we could not do even bet- 
ter these next few weeks. I should 
like to invite all wives of cattlemen 
to join us. Our organization is the 
representative of the wives of the cat- 
tlemen and we would like to have 
their participation in our activities. 
Too, every CowBelle should be a Na- 
tional CowBelle. 

It has been suggested that new mem- 
bers joining in November and De- 
cember should be considered as paid 
up for 1955. So, if you are not now a 
member of the National I hope you 


will join. And if you are already a | 
member, how about asking a friend, | 
a neighbor?—MarIAN GUTHRIE, Presi- | 


dent. 


LOUISIANA COW BELLES 


The Louisiana CowBelle Association, 


auxiliary of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s | 


Association, was organized Mar. 27, 
1951, by 12 ladies 
of cattlemen gath- 
ered in Shreveport 
for the 21st annual 
meeting of the as- 
sociation. Mrs. Co- 
lene Bankston was 
elected president, 
Mrs. Nina Warner 
treasurer, Mrs. Cle- 
lie Dekle vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Capito- 
la McCann secre- 
tary and Mrs. Ger- 
tie Moody histori- 
an. A membership 
drive at the banquet netted 112 mem- 
bers, signed up by their husbands — 
proving the men wanted their wives 
to accompany them to the conventions. 
The second meeting was held in 
Lake Charles, with 40 women pres- 
ent; and membership had dropped to 
83 members. This was somewhat of 
a blow, but the genuine interest 
shown by the ladies who did attend 
convinced us we had a good organi- 
zation that just needed more work. 
Our third meeting, held in New Or- 
leans the following year, had 135 la- 


Secy. Kitty 
Cowley 








(Western Cowboy Pants and Jackets) 
44 
..-long on comfort, 


wear and style!“ 


Says Casey Tibbs, world’s 
champion saddle bronc rider. 


Cut from tough 11-oz. Lee 
Cowboy Denim, Lee Riders 
are your best buy for wear, 
comfort and genuine western 
fit. Sanforized! Guaranteed! 


THE H. D. LEE CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


for Ever and Ever 
Quality = for Age—Good Selection 
rite or Visit Us 
Wm. Spidel, Pres., Box 1098 
Roberts Loan and Cattle Co. 


ROUNDUP, MONTANA 





dies attending, and our last gathering, 
in Alexandria, showed membership 
and attendance 234. At present our 
membership is 286. 

We are now affiliated with the Na- 
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Past officers of the Louisiana CowBel 


torian, Alexandria; 


les are (1. to r.) Mrs. W. I. Brian, his- 
Mrs. Sylvan Friedman, 





Natches, vice-president; Miss 


Catherine Robertson, president; Mrs. Johnny McCampbell, Alexandria, chair- 
man of convention; Mrs. Dave Perkins, secretary-treasurer. 


tional CowBelles and have formed two 
parish groups and hope to have more 
before our next meeting. Our present 
president, Mrs. Sylvan Friedman, has 
assisted neighboring Mississippi in be- 
coming organized and we hope it be- 
comes affiliated with the National. 

As with any young organization, we 
have much to learn and much to do. 
We have accomplished what we at 
first set out to do—the entertainment 
of the cattlemen’s wives with lunch- 
eons, boat trips, garden tours, etc., 
while their husbands were convened. 

But the encouraging fact is that 
we have also become a part of our 
husband’s business. Our members 
are no longer interested only in the 
social activities of the meetings but 
also in promoting and encouraging 
the beef industry in our state. We 
take pleasure in assisting our hus- 
bands not only in the production but 
also in the promotion of beef. 

It is common knowledge that more 
beef must be consumed in order to get 
beef prices back to normal, and we 
believe that without the CowBelle or- 
ganization and its constant reminders 
of “Eat More Beef,” there’d be more 
chicken than beef on the tables of 
Louisiana. — Kitty Cowley, Secretary. 


HERE AND THERE 


WITH THE COW BELLES 

The Tri-County CowBelles (Califor- 
nia) are hard at work to make the Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen’s and CowBelles’ 
convention at Sacramento in Decem- 
ber the biggest and best to date, re- 
ports Eleanore Van Vleck, secretary- 
treasurer of the state group. Califor- 
nia officers of both Cattlemen and 
CowBelles are elected for a two-year 
term, and this will be election year. It 
is hoped all state members will plan 
to attend. 

* * * 

A report on the meeting of the 
National CowBelles in Denver on 
Sept. 9 and 10 was given by Mrs. 
Marie Carlisle, secretary-treasurer, 
at the opening meeting this fall of 
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the Tulare County CowBelles. Repre- 
sentatives from nine states attended 
this General Council meeting, each 
making a report of her group’s ac- 
tivities for the year. 

A rundown of the reports included: 

Mrs. John Guthrie, National Cow- 
Belles president—report on the year- 
book and cookbsok. 

Lyle Liggett, American National’s 
information director—cost and mech- 
anical problems of publishing the cook- 
book. 

Mrs. Verne Barton, Wyoming—re- 
port on Wyoming’s nursing scholar- 
ship. 

Mrs. John Hanson, North Dakota— 
compiling of histories of early state 
settlers; 4-H girl entertainment; “silk 
handkerchief” project. 

Mrs. Waldo Haythorn, Nebraska— 
reported 126 new Nebraska CowBelle 
members; a $500 donation for a play- 
ground in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Leavitt Booth, Colorado—re- 
ported on “Recipe of the Week” pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Tom Field, Colorado—on beef 
promotion (she is Colorado chairman). 

Mrs. M. E. Williams, Utah—organiza- 
tion in Utah and future plans. 

Mrs. Fred Dressler, Nevada—urged 
attendance and early reservations for 
National convention in Reno Jan. 10-12. 

Mrs. Guthrie named Mrs. Floyd 
Bloomfield chairman of poster display 
at the convention, Mrs. Hanson assist- 
ing, and Mrs. Joe Watt in charge of 
CowBelle songs (questions regarding 
these should be addressed to Mrs. 
Watt, Moorcroft, Wyo.) 

a * « 


Arizona CowBelles report that up 
to Sept. 1 they had got $145.95 royal- 
ty on their material; that in addition 
to the original white cotton material 
printed with vivid bells they now 
have a new denim, which comes in 
turquoise with black bells, rose with 
wine bells and chartreuse with dark 
green bells. (Several of my Califor- 
nia neighbors have sent for this ma- 
terial, which is LOVELY. I wonder 
why other states do not follow Ari- 


zona’s lead in this profitable enter. 
prise?—ED.) 

.* * ” 

At the regional meeting of the Na. 
tional Federation of Press Women jp 
Fargo, N. D., recently, the North Da. 
kota Stockmen’s Association served 
them breakfast beef, and gave then 
beef recipes and car bumper stickers, 

* * * 


Forty CowBelles from Colorado at- 
tended a luncheon on Oct. 9 in Cheyen- 
ne Wells in conjunction with the Colo. 
rado Cattlemen’s southeastern regional 
meeting. Mrs. Leavitt Booth, pregj- 
dent of the Colorado CowBelles, pre- 
sided over a business meeting follow- 
ing luncheon. It was reported that 
CowBelle pins have been sent to all 
past presidents of the Colorado Cow- 
Belles. Mrs. Tom Field reported on 
the beef program and meeting in Den- 
ver Sept. 9-10. 


* * * 


San Luis Valley (Colorado) Cow- 
Belles and Cattlemen held their annual 
picnic at the Shellabarger Ranch near 
Moffat Oct. 3. 

* * * 

The quarterly meeting of the El- 
bert County (Colorado) CowBelles 
was held, with a potluck luncheon, 
at the Kuhns Crossing Community 
Building Sept. 27. 


* * * 


Beef bacon and sausage were served 
to fair goers as part of Wasco County 
(Oregon) CowBelles beef promotion at 
the Wasco County Fair. Mrs. Clarence 
Hunt, chairman, reports good interest. 


* * * 


WE HAVE A MYSTERY- A cut ar- 
rived from the Omahe Daily Journal- 
Stockman a couple of weeks ago. It 
seems to be of a nice-looking young 
woman in Western garb, string tie and 
ten gallon hat—but there was no iden- 
tification. Can anyone tell us who 


this lady is so we can use her picture? 


“Next time you want a kiss, ask! Don’t 
try to steal it from a gal who's joined 


the Eat More Beef Campaign!” 
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U.S. HIDES TO REDS 


Approval has been given by the 
Commerce Department for export of 
about $1,000,000 worth of hides to 
Russie and satellite countries. Some 
kipskins are to be included, but most 
of the shipments are to be cattle hides; 
very few of these have left the coun- 
try as yet, it is reported. 


BACK TO GRASSLAND 

A recent report on conditions in the 
Great Plains, says USDA, shows that 
during the past 20 years, 14,723,164 
acres there have been returned to 
grass. Last year North Dakota with 
198,500 acres, returned more land to 
grass than any other of the Plains 
states; South Dakota was second with 
104000 acres; and Texas was third 


4 CUDAHY PLANTS SHUT 

Cudahy Packing Co. has closed its 
Sioux City plant and is closing three 
others—at St. Paul, Fresno, Calif., and 
Albany, Ga. Several distributing 
branch houses are also being closed. 
Company oficials report the operations 
have not been profitable. The pack- 
ing firm has seven other meat proces- 
sing plants. While the one at Sioux 
City was one of its oldest, it is only 
slightly more than 75 miles from the 
Omaha plant, a major one. 


ELECTRICITY ON FARMS 


A recent REA survey shows that as 
of June 30, 1954, there was an increase 
of 77,000 in the number of farms hav- 
ing central station electric service from 
last year, bringing the total for the na- 
tion to 4,965,962 farms. 





with 80,625 acres. 


By WILLIAM HARNIN 


AROUND THE 7XL, THE OLD 

Warren place near Cheyenne, Wyo., 
cowhands still talk about the Quarter 
Horse named Old Blue. He was just 
a small run-of-the-string, deep-chested, 
quarter-blood buckskin, but a piece of 
land is forever his on the wide Wyo- 
ming range. 

Here, half-hidden by blowing tumble- 
weeds and the murmuring grass, Old 
Blue is sleeping. A great horse, he was 
the best of the remuda. Now the cow- 
hands tell about Old Blue trotting 
cheerfully on feed detail when winter 
blizzards screamed across the flatlands. 
They tell how the old horse, never- 
tiring, remained still game after cutting 
cattle in the mud of quick spring 
thaws. And they’ll lean back in the 
bunkhouse chairs and tell you about 
Old Blue riding fence when the sum- 
mer sun burned the watering places to 
blistered clay holes. 

So when the quarter-blood buckskin 


% 


~ o 


November, 1954 


Blue 


died, the cowpunchers and the cattle 
owners rode in from distant ranches, 
and buried the horse with ceremony 
beneath the cloudless sky. 


Nowadays, just where you cross 
Wyoming’s state line on Highway 85 
north out of Denver, cowpunchers and 
cattlemen keep still green the memory 
of a great cutting horse, paying tribute 
to a mount that was part horse, part 
human, all guts. That’s the reason, as 
the cowmen pass by, they pause for a 
moment to scratch their names upon 
a prairie stone, and toss it onto the 
growing cairn. 


It’s the reason, too, that some cow- | 


country poet takes a pot of white fence 
paint each fall beef roundup and fresh- 


ens up the wooden slab: “Erected to the | 


Memory of Old Blue, The Best Old Cow 
Pony That Ever Pulled on a Rope, By 
the cowpunchers of the 7XL outfit. 
Rest in Peace and Good Will.” 

Stranger, near the Wyoming state 
line, tne old, real West lives on. 








TECO 
Cattle Stock 


For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a Teco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May. be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They're 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 





Write for 
name of 
nearest dealer. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


Madera, California 


Please send me complete information on the 
following TECO ranch and feed lot equip- 
ment. 


( ) Cattle Stock 
( ) Cattle Squeeze 
( ) Calf Chute 
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WYO. | CASPER Nov. 23 WYOMING 


Fourteenth Annual Sale 


95 BULLS — 25 HEIFERS 


Bulls of breeding age 
MADERA, CALIF.—NOV. 22 
CALIFORNIA HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


WYOMING HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
Annual Sale 





BEAR CLAW RANCH SALE 
60 60 
BULLS -HEREFORDS- FEMALES 


Sale Time 11:00 A.M. 
At Billings Livestock Comm. Co., Billings, Montana 


For Catalog, write to R. E. Leone, Mgr., Bear Claw Ranch, Dayton, Wyo. 


100 BULLS 


Annual Cattlemen’s Hereford Bull Sale 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





WESTERN NEBRASKA HEREFORD ASSN. 
SHOW & SALE 


ALLIANCE, NEBR. (at Sale Barn) 50 BULLS 
Show starts at 9 a. m.; sale 1 p. m. Dec. 6 
Judge: George Cumming, Amherst, Colo. 


For catalog, write to Marvin Tucker, Sale, Mgr., Mullen, Nebr. 





POLLED HEREFORDS 


The West's leading annual polled event 


Show Dec. 9 — Sale Dec. 10-11 


Lamont Pavilion, Denver, U.S.A. 
Sponsored by Nat'l Western Polled Hereford Assn. 


THE MILES CITY BULL SALE 


200 BULLS — GRADED 
Sponsored by EASTERN MONTANA FEEDERS ASSN. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE: 


CLARENCE JOHNSON, Box 545, Miles City, Mont. 





BREEDERS: USE THIS SPACE 


To give essential facts about your next sale. It will bring you the 


buyers. 





28 . 


The cost is small. 








HEREFORD ROLLS SET RECORD 


The 8,500,000 mark has been passed 
in total of purebred registered Here. 
fords, with combined registrations 
from more than 80,000 breeders. Reg- 
istration number 8,500,000 was with. 
held for award to the champion bul] 
of the 1954 American Royal Livestock 
Show at Kansas City in mid-Oct. 
In making the announcement retiring 
Secretary Jack Turner of the Ameri- 
can Hereford Association pointed out 
that it took nearly 41 years to register 
the first million head of Herefords 
in the records, but it has taken less 
than two years to record the last mil- 
lion. 


ELKO SALE MOVES 72 HEAD 


Elko, Nevada, was the scene early 
last month of the 14th annual Elko 
Bull Sale sponsored by the County 
Fair and Livestock Show Board. 
There were 72 head offered in the 
sale, and these sold for $38,825, mak- 
ing a $539 average. Fifty single bulls 
averaged $591; 57 pen bulls figured 
$524. The top 10 head brought $785 
and the top 25 $694. 


CHAROLLAISE AVERAGE $939 


The first annual Yates Ranch auction 
Oct. 16 at Vineyard, Tex., ran to 
$56,325 for an average of $938.75 on 
six purebred bulls at $4,150 each. Two 
purebred cows out of the 44 cows and 
heifers averaged $785. All animals 
sold were registered with the Interna- 
tional Charollaise Cattle Association. 


THORP SALE BRINGS $74,600 


The October sale at Thorp Hereford 
Farm, Britton, S. D., saw transfer of 
96 head for a total of $74,600, averag- 
ing $777. The 82 bulls totaled $43,495 
for a $1,554 average; the 68 females 
totaled $31,105 for a $457 average. The 
top bull brought $10,600, and the top 
female 01,285. 





J. H. Cunningham (left) of Marshall, 
Va., was elected president of the 
American Hereford Association at its 
annual meeting in Kansas City last 
month. At right is Paul Swaffar, the 
organization’s new secretary, who suc- 
ceeds Jack Turner, who is going back 
in the purebred business in Texas. Mr. 
Swaffar has been with the association 
since 1947 and has served as assistant 
secretary since May, 1952. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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SH DRTHORN MILK CHAMPION 


The official Year Book of the Amer- 
ican Milking Shorthorn Society, 
Spri igfield, Mo., lists Lilydale Marta 
g902. owned by Lilydale Farm of 
Springfield as the leader of all classes 
of the breed for the year in production 
of ruilk and butterfat. Her 365-day 
(twice-a-day milking) record is 17,444 
pounds of milk and 701.60 pounds of 
putterfat. 


BONES TOTAL $26,695 


In the recent sale at the Bones Here- 
ford Ranch, Parker, S. D., 132 head 
prought an average of $202 for a total 
of $26,695, with 118 females averaging 
$206 and 14 bulls bringing $171. Aver- 
age for the top 10 head was $409 and 
for the top 25 it was $330. Inclement 
weather is believed to have cut con- 
siderably into attendance and bidding 
at this sale. 


ANCA HEAD HAS PRIZE CALVES 


In the first annual feeder calf 
show and sale sponsored by the 
Pan Handle Livestock Association, 
the first-place load of Hereford 
calves, exhibited by Clark Mathers 
of Miami, Tex., sold for $26.50 per 
ewt. 

The first-place load of Hereford 
heifer calves was shown by Jay Tay- 
lor, president of the American Na- 
tional; the animals brought $18.50 
per cwt. 


ANGUS SECRETARY HONORED 


At a testimonial dinner in Dallas, 
Frank Richards, national secretary of 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association, was made an honorary 
citizen of the city. About 100 persons 
were on hand for the dinner on Oct. 
11, during the Pan American Livestock 
Exposition. Mr. Richards has been the 
association secretary since 1946 and 
it was brought out that of more than 
1,900,000 purebred Angus calf certifi- 
cates issued by the breed organization 
since its start in 1883, more than a 
million carry his signature. 


BRAHMAN RAISERS FORM 
ASSOCIATION IN ARGENTINA 


On April 27, Argentinians interested 
in raising Brahman cattle met in Bue- 
nos Aires to organize the Asociacion 
Argentian Criadores de Cebu. Dr. 
Celedonip Vincente Pereda was elected 
to head the association, and the first 
issue of the official organ of the group 
listed 30 charter members and stated 
that 22 additional persons had since 
received nomination to membership. 

Zebu-type cattle were first intro- 
duced in Argentina in 1938. 


VON FORELL TOTAL $24,040 

At Wheatland, Wyo., 59 bulls sold 
for a total of $24,040 in the von Forell 
Hereford sale; the average price in the 
event was $407 and the top bull 
brought $1,025. 


November, 1954 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
able registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 


A. B. Hardin 


Miessersmith’s 


Phone 022F23 


for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS 


REASONABLE PRICES 
Gillette, Wyo. 


Herefords 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 
623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform 


Herbert Chandler 


Quality in Carload Lots 
Baker, Oregon 








TOP SPOT 


This giant plastic 
bull, lighted from 
within, was lighted 
on Oct. 18, when 
President Eisen- 
hower gave the sig- 
nal for official 
opening ceremonies 
of the American 
Hereford Associa- 
tion’s new head. 
quarters in Kansas 
City. A year ago 
he was present for 
dedication of the 
building; last 
month a recording 
made by the Presi- 
dent was played 
back during the as- 
sociation’s annual 


| meeting. The stat- 


ue, atop a 90-foot 
pylon, is 19 feet 
long and 12 high. 
(American  Here- 


ford Assn. photo). 











ANGUS ASSN. BREAKS RECORDS 


Purebred Aberdeen-Angus _ raisers 
set two new all-time records during the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30. Despite 
drouth setbacks, Angusmen registered 
33 per cent more purebred calves this 
year than last, and sales by public 





FREE! 


1955 Livestock & 
Crop Forecast 


Are you interested in 


e Cattle 
e Sheep 
e@ Wheat 
e Barley 
e Cotton 
e Hogs 

e Eggs 


e Corn 

@ Oats 

e Feed 

e Dairying 

e Soybeans 

e Broilers 

@ Potatoes 
e@ Tobacco 
If you want the profit outlook for 
livestock and crops, 


WRITE FOR YOUR 

FREE COPY TODAY! 
We'll send you a copy—with no 
obligation—as soon as it’s printed. 
(Publication date, Nov. 15.) But 
write today, as the supply will be 


DOANE 


Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Dept. 616, 306 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 





EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES = 25¢ EA, 





Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $525. postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


Prices. 
(; NECK CHAINS 
1.Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
Several kinds to 2.Solid brass num- 


select from, Write ber plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


dag Bey dy Ne A Panerai 


30 


















auction and private treaty placed 16 
per cent more registered cattle in the 
hands of new owners during the year. 
Lifetime membership of the associ- 
ation was set at more than 28,700 by 
2,663 breeders. The 213,410 purebred 
Angus calves entered in the American 
Herd Book during the past 12 months 
meant an increase of 52,656 over last 
year. 


OREGON ASSN. HOLDS SALE 


The champion at the fifth Oregon 
Cattlemen’s Association fall range 
bull sale, held some weeks ago in 
Baker, was a bull from the Double 
M Hereford Ranch at Adams. The 
animal brought $1,125, and the next 
two highest selling bulls were the 
reserve champion, consigned by 
Frank Anderson of Heppner, going 
for $840, and a bull consigned by 
Herbert Chandler which sold for 
$760. The three top bulls averaged 
$908. 


WHR SALE AVERAGE $1,461 

Seventy-five head of registered 
Herefords returned a $1,461 average at 
the annual sale of Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne, last month. Thirty- 
five bulls brought a total of $69,040 for 
an average of $1,973 per head; 40 fe- 
males sold for a total of $40,530, aver- 
aging $1,013. Total return in the sale 
was $109,570. The top bull sold at 
$11,000 the second-high at $7,000. The 
top female went at $2,575. 


METLEN SALE AVERAGE $325 


The new livestock pavilion in Dil- 
lon, Mont., was the scene early last 
month of Dale E. Metlen’s first produc- 
tion auction sale of registered Short- 
horns. The top price of the sale was 
$620; six bulls averaged $475.83 and 
the total of 16 bulls averaged $351.56. 
On the females, the top was $420, with 
the 24 cows and heifers averaging 
$306.66. Average sale price for the 40- 
head offering was thus $324.63. 


NEW BARN AT TUCSON 


Arizona Hereford breeders, with the 
support of city and county groups, are 
building a new livestock all-purpose 
barn on the C-X Tucson stock show 
prounds. This facility assures the re. 
turn to Tucson of a beef cattle show 
circuit—the re-establishment of the 
Tucson Livestock Show. The struc. 
ture, 300’x70’, will accomodate 200 
head of cattle and will serve the pur- 
poses of agriculture exhibits in gen- 
eral, 


SANDHILLS CATTLE SELL 


The Sandhills Cattle Association 
last month held four special shows 
and sales in Nebraska—at O’Neill, 
Bassett, Gordon and Valentine. Fif- 
ty-seven Angus steer calves owned 
by John Drayton of Wood Lake, 
Nebr., took the top price of $42.50 
a ewt. from an Iowa buyer. The total 
number of head consigned to the four 
sales was 8,277; average price on 
1,523 spring steer calves was $26.38, 
and on 836 spring heifer calves $19.90. 


AMERICAN ROYAL CHAMP 
IS ILLINOIS ANGUS STEER 


In the 56th American Royal Live- 
stock Show at Kansas City last month, 
a junior yearling Angus owned by Eu- 
gene Fassett of Alexis, Ill., was named 
grand champion steer. Reserve honors 
went to a Hereford shown by James 
Fryar of Big Spring, Tex., which was 
grand champion steer of the junior 
show. 


The champion Hereford steer was 
shown by Lloyd Robinson, Big Spring, 
Tex., and the Angus champion by Paul 
Harkness of Golden, Colo. The Short- 
horn division champ was a senior calf 
from Oklahoma A.&M. College. 

Exhibiting Polled Hereford prize 
cattle were J. S. Bridwell of Wichita 
Falls, Tex.; John M. Lewis & Sons, 
Larned, Kan.; Circle M Ranch, Sena- 
tobia, Miss. 


Your Building Fund 


On page 35 of this issue you can see sketches of the American 


National’s handsome new home-to-be at Denver. 


If you have 


contributed to the building fund, you may feel pride in your “part- 


ownership” of this edifice. 


If you have not as yet “joined up,” 


here’s a handy coupon you can use. 


To American National Cattlemen’s Association 


515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


I enclose my contribution (or will send it later) of $ 
to the American National Cattlemen’s Association building fund. 





AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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N HEREFORDS AT OGDEN $12,232 will be offered, with $9,245 of effect. The meat made most tender 
ith the . total of 185 bulls and 80 females that amount alloted to the open show was young beef from animals 15 
Ds, are were consigned to the two purebred and the remainder to the junior steer months old that graded choice or good. 
Urpose Hereford cattle auctions being held show for Texas Future Farmers and _ Freezing had the least effect on meat 
: show duving the Ogden Livestock Show, 4-H members. Shorthorns, Aberdeen- naturally the most tender, like veal, 
the re Nov. 12-17, with the animals coming Angus and Herefords (including polled and the toughest, meat from nine- 
» show from eight western states. The auc- Herefords) will be shown in the open year-old cows. The toughest cuts, 
of the tions are again sponsored by the Inter- event. like foreshank and neck were tender- 
; mcuntain Hereford Breed Ee ized least. 
fe I aca, — PI ANGUS WINNERS pga wie 
e pur- : The bull and female grand cham- 
: eek $12,232 OFFERED ON STEERS pionships in the Aberdeen-Angus YOUR CATTLE OF 
t SOUTHWESTERN SHOW classes at the Pacific International Ai STOCK-PESTS 
Dates of the 1955 Southwestern Ex- Livestock Exposition, Oct. 20, at North : 
position and Fat Stock Show are Jan. Portland, Ore., were taken by Lloyd 
L 98-Feb. 6 at Fort Worth. In the steer Rudd’s Haystock Angus Ranch, Long- Man re > Mit 
iation competition cash awards totaling mont, Colo. aha ne: nee 
shows y Lice, Ticks 
Neill = And Flies 
. Fit. USSR THIRD MEAT IMPORTER  souri and Arkansas got most of these 
ywned An important development in world atley, corn, grain sorghums, oats and 
Lake, meat trade has been the increase in M™ixed feeds. Also included on the 
$42.50 shipments of frozen carcasses to the emergency feed program on Oct. 14 
- total USSR says Foreign Agricultural Serv- were Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, ® 
» four ice. Russian imports of meat from Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New ud OILERS 
e on non-communist countries during 1953 Mexico, North Carolina and South Calis ei ete: Tcl aan aiken ails 
26.38, were less than 20 million pounds, but Carolina, Tennessee and Wyoming, . a peep gs ae yp ney 
19.90. purchases and contracts thus far in and, most recently, Utah and Nevada. “epring encased” for longer wear and greater “'scratch- 
1954 total 240 million pounds. Thus io iaandlll Wo qumege.ae eulgnan: Attaches to ony peak 
USSR would be third largest importer MORE TENDER BY FREEZING Recommended INSECTICIDE concmanare 
of meat, exceeded only by the United —Tn. ED" Figeee ¥. 
Kingdom and United States. Does freezing make meat more ea02] ROTE N a5? 
Live- GRAI tender? According to the USDA, the | [roa | , 
nonth, RAIN INTO DROUTH AREAS = answer is generally yes. Studies show cise dian tec em oe 
by Eu- Ranchers and farmers, numbering that freezing makes some cuts and aed oilers. Mixes 1 to 160 with water to spray 
named 185,600, in 15 states, got grain moved some types of meat more tender than ii. omits... 
honors into their drouth areas for a total of others. Generally, the lower the tem- COMBINATION OFFER! 
James 8.6 milion ewt. Texas, Oklahoma, Mis- perature, the greater the tenderizing Cre ee Otlet ordered: Send 2 eee 
h was check with order, and get both for 
only $31.50, parcel post prepaid. 
junior C.O.D. plus postage, if you prefer. 
Write - - - 
r was 
spring, 
y Paul 
Short- 
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i ; Keeps Branding Irons 
chats Constantly at Proper Heat! 
on Enables you to brand faster, 
Sons, and better, with less help! 
Sena- Soft flame envelops entire 
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Swift & Company takes city folks “out to the farm” by using exhibits like 


furnace. Heat retained by as- 
bestos firewall. Irons heated 
uniformly anywhere in fur- 
nace. Don’t burn up! Unit 
is portable. Legs pull off for 
easy carrying. Wind-proof! 
Weather-proof! Economical 
to operate. 





Accept This “FREE TRIAL” Offer 


We invite you to try the A-1 Heater at our risk! Write 
for Illustrated Literature and our “30-Day Trial Plan” 


Farnam Co., Dept. 2 Omaha, Nebr. 





Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 
Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 


| Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 


heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 
Give more milk 


this one at the Museum of Science & Industry where thousands every day get 
a better idea of the part ranches and farms play in their lives. The show, with 
exhibits of various animals, soils and plants tells the story of how grains and 
grass are turned into nutritious food. In five years, it’s estimated 10 million 
people will see the exhibits. One section tells the story of right eating and 
gives tips on cooking and serving. ‘These baby chicks hatching is a special 
treat for most folks who haven’t seen this cute bit of life. 


November, 1954 31 


Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 

. provide more milk for their calves. 
Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


. American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Hil 
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How Much 
Will Your Calf 
Crop Bring ® 


There is little you can do to change the 
cattle market. SO, the size of your check 
comes from the quality of beef you raise 
and the pounds you sell. 


Proper Stocking Rates increases the pounds 
of salable beef per acre on any given range. 


THEN, quality American Brahman blood 
paves the way for a 15% heavier load of 
top grade feeder and slaughter cattle. 


Is there room in your operations for cost- 
cutting by increased production? 


Let us supply you with the practical and 
scientific basis for this statement. 


FREE! Dept. 
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BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA ¢© HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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America’s most modern 
chute! Stanchion type. 
Tubular steel construc- 
tion. Rope-pull controls. 
No levers!Nosharp edges! } 
No protruding mechan- 
ism! Absolute safety for 
both animal and operator. 
Easy, one-man operation. 
More convenience features 
than any other chute! 


Acce This 
“FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Try this chute at our risk! 
Write for Illustrated 
Literacure,! and “30-Day 


Farnam Co., Dept. 3 mies Nebr. 





CATTLE 
EQUIPMENT 


soun W. WILLIAMSON « sons, inc. 


1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PHONE UNION 8-2121 


FEEDING 








Personal Mention 


Ervin L. Peterson, since 1943 direc- 
tor of the Oregon state department of 
agriculture, has been named assistant 
secretary of agriculture to succeed J. 
Earl Coke, resigned. Mr. Coke is re- 
turning to his former post of agricul- 


‘tural extension service director in Cal- 


ifornia. 


Mrs. W. T. (Claire) Webb: The 
widow of the prominent Arizona cat- 
tleman, Mrs. Webb passed away re- 
cently after long illness. The story of 
her life with her husband on the 76 
ranch was told by Rosemary Taylor 
in her book, “Bar Nothing Ranch.” 
Mrs. Webb was known in the state 
for her kindness to many homeless 
boys. 


Earl M. Hughes of Woodstock, II1., 
has been appointed by Agriculture 
Secretary Benson as a consultant to 
the administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, to work directly 
with CSS Administrator James A. Mc- 
Connell on problems related to price 
supports and administration. 


E. H. MclIlvain has been appointed 
superintendent of the U. S. Southern 
Great Plains Field Station at Wood- 
ward, Okla. He succeeds D. A. Savage, 
who held the post from 1948 until his 
death last April. Mr. MclIlvain was 
assistant superintendent from 1950. 


J. M. Foster, vice-president and di- 
rector of sales of John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia., was elected chairman 
of the American Meat Institute’s board 
of directors during last month’s 49th 
annual meeting of the institute. Wes- 
ley Hardenbergh of Chicago was re- 
elected president. 


In Florida, former Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Alto Adams, longtime 
cattle rancher at Fort Pierce, has re- 
cently joined the Oscar E. Dooly real 
estate organization in Miami, where he 
will now make his permanent home. 





The PRODUCER regrets an error in 
identification of this group in last 
month’s issue. The cut was inadvert- 
ently reversed somewhere along the 
line. Herewith a corrected picture of 
(l. to r.) Loyan H. Walker, Abilene, 
Tex., executive director, Texas Beef 
Council; Paul Cain, Dallas; Roy Parks, 
Midland, and Henry Biederman, Fort 
Worth, both of the Texas & Southwest 
Cattlemen. 


His son, Alto Adams, Jr., an American 
National member and prominent in the 
Florida’s Cattlemen’s Association, now 
operates the ranch. 


Leavitt Booth, former Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association president recently 
named to head FHA in the region, was 
a featured speaker at the 14th annual 
ranch day tour of the Jornada Experi- 
mental Range and the New Mexico 
A.&M. College range north of Las 
Cruces. About 200 stockmen attended. 


Senator Pat McCarran: The long- 
time United States senator from Ne- 
vada passed away in his home state 
late in September. Mr. McCarran, who 
was 78, had served in the Senate con- 
tinuously since 1932 and was one of 
its most influential members and a 
stanch friend of the cattlemen. 


Thore Naaden: Mr. Naaden, a long- 
time member of the American National 
and a member of its executive com- 
mittee, passed away in Bismarck Oct. 
18. He had been ill for some time. He 
was a former president of North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association. 
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DEMAND 


Retail value of 
red meat leveled 
out in 1954; it de- 
clined in 1953. It’s 
been a little be- 
low prewar rela- 
tionship to income 
since 1950. This is 
normal, for when 
incomes’ increase 
consumers spend 
a smaller percent- 
age (but more 
dollars) for meat. 
Demand is affect- 
ed by trend in in- 
comes. As_in- 
comes should not 
change much, nei- 
ther should de- 
mand. 
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4EY, HUNTERS! 


FRONT mid, - 





DEER! 





Im red behind and white in front, 
se pass me by—Enjoy your hunt. 


Please report any livestock killed or injured 
k y j 
to the nearest Sheriff's office, State Police or 


the State Department of Agriculture at Salem 


ielp prevent accidents .... Deouse your fire . 
Thenk You. 


«»» Close gates you open... - 


Livestock Theit Prevention Service 


OREGON STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Oregon hunters in areas where cattle 
are still on the range will run into re- 
minders that beef on the hoof is also 
abroad. The remainders take the form 
of a placard featuring the front and 
rear of a Hereford cow through which 
runs this teaser: “Front or rear, I’m 
not a deer.” 

And then hunters are admonished; 
“Y’m red behind and white in front, so 
pass me by enjoy your hunt.” 

These posters, plastered on trees and 
displayed at service stations and 
country stores where hunters stop for 
supplies, are a tie-in with the state 
department of agriculture’s program for 
prevention of livestock theft and injury 
to animals. The red and black posters 
also appear at all ranches where owners 
give permission (which means about 
100 per cent of those contacted.) This 
is the third season the department has 
used such posters. 


OPPOSE REGISTRATION 

Suit has been instituted by 28 pack- 
ers and packer buyers challenging the 
right of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration to force packer buyers 
to register as provided for in recently 
revised P&SY regulations. 


INDUSTRY FILMS 


Sound Movies that are of interest to 
livestock associations and_ related 


groups include the following: 


The three sound movies filmed in color 
and sponsored by the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association—(a) “All Flesh Is 
Grass;” (b) “Land of Our Fathers;” (c) 
“Cow Business.” 

A series of 10 motion pictures documen- 
ting outstanding national livestock exposi- 
tions of 1953, available free of charge to 
organizations interested in agriculture from 
Lederle Laboratories Division American Cy- 
anamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Included in these are the 
International Exposition at Chicago; The 
American Royal at Kansas City; Grand Na- 
tional in San Francisco; Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth; 
National Western Stock Show, Denver, and 
Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston. 

The American Hereford Association’s new 
colored movies entitled “The Hereford Heri- 
tage.” The 28-minute film traces the growth 
and progress of the breed since its birth 
in Herefordshire, England, and also contains 
shots concerning other segments of the in- 
dustry. .Requests for showing should go to 
the Public Relations Department, American 
Hereford Association, Hereford Drive, Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

Inquiries about “Angus on the March” can 
go to the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association, 9 Dexter Park Ave., Chica- 


go 9, Ill. 

Another breed film is “Mr. Shorthorn, 
USA Requests should be directed to 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 


7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 9, Il. 


IMPORTS FROM MEXICO 


Mexican chamber of commerce offi- 
cials are looking for exports of live 
cattle to the United States after lifting 
of the embargo on Dec. 31 in an amount 
of at least $10 million—more than the 
500,000 head usually sent in yearly 
before the foot-and-mouth epidemic, 
according to National Provisioner. 

A recent issue of National Live Stock 
Producer asserts that costs of importing 
Mexican cattle after the border is re- 
opened are expected to be higher than 
presently published costs. Average 
costs based on present figures for a 
herd of 500 cattle weighing 200-440 
pounds are set at $5.85 per cwt., while 
500 head weighing 440-700 pounds cost 
run about $4.75 per cwt. 


COVER PICTURE 
Cattle on summer range in the 
Grand Mesa National Forest near 
Ragged Mountain, Colorado. Photo by 
Lee W. Sperry. 
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Per capita con- 
sumption of all 
foods has_ risen | 
slightly in each 
of the past three 125 
years. Record or 
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for meats chicken, 
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processed fruits 
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Fish, poultry 
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RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL YOUR CATTLE 






GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 
Shipment, Dehorning 


Bellows Like a Bull—Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
time-saver for livestock in- 
dustry, Easily installed on 
car—truck. Deep penetrat- 
ing tone carries for miles, 
Imitates any cattle sound. 
Great novelty horn, too. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct and send 
" his a. —_ check, 
M.0., C.0.D. Money back 95 Post- 

if not satisfied. Dealer in- $10 . paid. 

quiries invited, ($2 below reg. list) 


Kattle Kaller Div,,1903 So. 20th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


CASTRATION. 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


Complete with 
Steering Post 
Control Lever 
SPECIAL.INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER 


¥sE BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 


e Minimum growth 
set back 


@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 
shock 

@ No septic infection 

@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 

Ask your dealer for the original blood- 

less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 

Co., Turin, Italy 





PORTABLE 
oR 


PERMANENT 


Installation 
In Any 
Opening! 














Enables you to quickly re- 
strain and safely hold animals 
for inspection, treatment, 
dehorning, vacinatiqn, ear 
marking, etc. Makes cattle 
handling easier, safer, faster. 
Every stock farm needs and 
should have this low-cost 
stock-holding gate. 
Accept This 
‘FREE TRIAL” OFFER 
Try this Gate at our risk! { 
Write for Illustrated Litera- ‘ 5 P 
ture and “'30-Day Trial Plan” * 
Farnam Co., Dept. 3 Omaha, Nebr. 






w 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Bhorthorns. 
When times are tough, you 
STILL — profits. 
’g true because, even } 
it Doct and milk are in over-supply and prices drop on 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50% 
more bargaining power than specialists. Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom- 
feally. Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns. Either sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
13-00 S. Glenstone AC-5 Springfield, Missouri 
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“WHERE TO BUY CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms write for listings to 


H. H. SCHMITT CO. 
PRINEVILLE, ORE. 


FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES con- 
tact J. H. Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Fla. 


IDAHO FARM LISTINGS—We have listings 
on farms and ranches from $5,000 to $165,000, 
located in Northeast Washington, North Idaho 
and Western Montana. Send for our fall 
sales sheet today. Gridley Investment Com- 

108 North 4th Street, Coeur d’Alene, 


FORCED SALE 
MONTANA FOOTHILL RANCH 
4500 A. HIGHLY IMPROVED—new $60,000 
home on large river, 2 creeks, oil rd., nat. 
gas, elec., school, capacity: 350 cows & 600 
i FREE IRRIGATION. (Write for pic- 
For larger & smaller ranches see 
Kratz-Morse, Absarokee, Mont. 


WESTERN SO. DAK. RANCH FOR SALE By 
Owner. 6000 acres; 3000 deeded, balance 
leased. Hay, Feed, Stock and All Equip- 
ment. Good Improvements: 18 dams, 2 wells. 
CARROLL KNUTSON, Pedro, So. Dak. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 Perfect Ancient Indian Arrowheads, $2.00; 
Grooved Stone War Club, $2.00; Rare Double 
Bladed Flint Tomahawk, $2.00; Fine Folsom, 
$5.00. List Free. Lear’s. Glenwood, Arkansas. 


LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 


CATTLE OILERS-——-BACKRUBBERS. Let cat- 
tle treat themselves kill Grubs, Lice, 
Ticks, Mites, automatically. Applies insecti- 
cide to back and _ undersides—$19.50 up. 
Automatic Co., Box 144, Pender, Nebr. 


Figure a line as 7 words. 


LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 


GRAIN ROLLERS—KRIMPERS. Roll, crack 
crimp your grain without dust ... get fast 
growth on less feed. Low cost, sizes 30 to 500 
bu. per hour-—$154.50 up. Hesse Co., Box 144, 
Pender, Nebr. 


TANNING 


We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
moose. Either with hair on, or various kinds 
of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about sheep and sheep ranching methods? 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more 
sheepmen with more information on range 
sheep than any magazine published. Sub- 
scription rates, $2.00—two years; $5.00—five 
years. SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, Hotel Catcus 
Building, San Angelo, Texas. 

Send 10c for lists either shotguns, rifles, hand- 
guns, ammunition or send 25c for all lists 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 





Send raw wool to us and receive fine warm 
blankets. Free literature. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 455 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


o 
Are You Keeping Up on. sees 


developments in your field? Here’s a group 
of magazines that specialize in a particular 
subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona 
Stockman, $1.50; Southern Livestock Jour- 
nal, $2; The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; 
Sheep Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, 
$2; Mississippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; 
Farm Journal, M., $1. 
Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; 
Rabbit News, M., $1; California Rabbit 
Magazine, M., $1; Rabbit Raiser, M., $1; 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, M., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 





Florida Poultry & 


California 


| YOU want to buy or sell—use PRODUCER classifieds. Just write out 
your ad on the lines below, one space for each word or group of figures 


or initials. 
TO: American Cattle Producer, 
515 Cooper Building, 

Denver 2, Colo. 


It’s easy to use. (Include your name and address in the wordage.) 


Please insert the following ad for which I inclose check for $ 


ve ial eaten Livestock Show, Ogden, 

ah. 

Nov. 13-19—Eastern National Livestock Show, 
Timonium, Md. 

Nov. 16-17—Florida Cattle Assn. Convention, 
Orlando. 

Nov. 26-Dec.4—International Livestock Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

Dec. 6-8—California Cattlemen’s Convention, 
Sacramento. 

Dec. 6-9—90th annual meeting National Wool 
Growers Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jan. 3-8—Arizona National Livestock Show, 
Phoenix. 

Jan. 10-12, 1955—58th annual convention, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSN., RENO, NEV. 

Jan. 14-22—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 25-26—Convention, Cattle- 
men’s Assn., Jackson. 

Jan. 28-29—12th annual convention, Alabama 
Cattlemen’s Assn., Mobile. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 6—Southwestern Exposition & 
Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

= 2-13—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston. 
ex. 

Feb. 15-18—Annual meeting, Western States 
Meat Packers Assn., San Francisco. 

Mar. 10-12—42nd annual convention, Kansas 
Livestock Assn., Wichita. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Oct. 25. 1954 Oct. 27, 1953 


.-$26.50-29.50 $24.50-29.50 
23.75-27.25 21.50-27.25 
.-- 20.50-24.25 17.50-23.50 
--- 11.75-14.00 12.00-14.00 
- 22.00-23.00 22.00-24.00 
15.00-22.00 15.00-22.00 
16.00-21.00 14.00-20.00 
.----- 13.00-16.00 11.00-14.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 18.00-23.00 15.50-21.50 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Gd. .... 11.00-18.50 10.00-15.50 
Hogs (180-220 Ibs.)* .... 19.00-19.25 20.25-20.75 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch._............ 19.00-20.00 18.00-20.00 
Ewes, 5.00- 5.50 5.00- 6.00 


Mississippi 


Steers, Prime . 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Cows, Comm. eg 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. . 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. 
Calves, Ch.-Pr. . 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. 


Gd.-Ch. 


(* 1954 figure is for 180-240+) 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 


Oct. 21, 1954 
$42.50-45.50 

... 41.00-43.00 
... 37.50-39.00 
.... 32,00-34.00 
. 36.00-40.00 
33.00-37.00 
28.00-34.00 


Oct. 27, 1953 
$42.50-44.50 
39.00-42.00 
35.00-37.00 
25.00-31.00 
37.00-41.00 
32.00-38.00 
23.00-34.00 
38.00-41.00 
33.00-37.00 
46.00-48.00 


Beef, Prime 
Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 

Beef, Comm. 
Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good ....... 
Lamb, Choice . .. 42,00-44.00 
Lamb, Good ................ 38.00-40.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12# ...... 41.00-43.00 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 
Cattle Calves 


1,638 706 
1,644 687 4,059 
13,676 5,501 35,756 


wu 12,586 4,945 38,084 


Hogs 
4,743 


Sheep 
1,290 
1,366 

10,527 
10,368 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Sept. 30 Aug. 31 Sept. 30 5-Yr. 

1954 1954 1954 Avg. 

Frozen Beef 100,830 104,781 138,139 103,288 
Cured Beef 7,879 8,486 8,704 8,245 
Lamb, Mutton... 8,052 7,867 10,113 8,729 
Total Pork 207,909 228,738 200,597 252,542 
Total Poultry ... 188,075 146,651 176,385 159,629 


Sept. 1954 
Sept. 1953 
7 mos. 1954 
7 mos. 1953 


NEW EATING HABITS 


An FAO publication, “State of Food 
and Agriculture, 1954,” says the world 
is changing its eating habits, with a 
growing trend in many countries to- 
ward better balanced diets, more meat, 
eggs and milk products, and less 
starchy food like cereals and potatoes. 
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